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PREFACE. 


__ materials upon which 
this Pamphlet is founded, 
were collected during the ſummer, 
with a view of throwing every 
poſſible light upon a ſubject, of 
| ſuch importance to the Commercial 
Intereſts and Naval Power of this 
Kingdom, and which was ſo ſoon 
to become one of the great objects 
of Parliamentary Inquiry and De- 


liberation. It is now ſubmitted 


with 


E 
With the utmoſt deference to the 5 
Public, though with the fulleſt 

cConviction on the fide of the 
Writer, of the juſtneſs and truth 


of the ſentiments it * | 


Every precaution neceſſary to pro- 
cure the beſt information on che 
i ſubject, has been taken. Former 
and recent accounts have been re- 
viſed and compared. Thoſe of | 
the Cuſtom-houſe (which are in 
* imperfect) have been ex4 
amined with others taken in the- 
diflerent ports, by perſons particu. 
larly informed in them. A diffe- 
rence will appear in the tonnage 
of the {hips employed in our Com- 

mei ce, 
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merce, from the former accounts 
which ha ve been | given to the 
© | Public. The latter have been 
eenerally taken from the Cuſtom- 
TJ houſe Books, which, in many in- 
Y ſtances, are incorrect. The re- 
1 giſters of ſhips, in almoſt all caſes 
Whatever, are very greatly under 
the real burthen; and the foreign 
ſhips are not diſtinguiſhed with 
| ſufficient accuracy from Britiſh 
built. This has occaſioned great 
trouble in procuring proper infor- 
mation. But as a great part of 
this information has been derived 
from perſonal knowledge, and 
where that has been in any ſhape 


de- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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deficient, no pains have been 


ſpared in procuring it, the Writer 
can have no doubt, but that the 
ſeveral materials, as they are given 
with fidelity, will be found as 
correct, as the nature of the ſub- 
ject will poſſibly admit. 
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HEN a man of rank, conſide- 
ration, and of a character ta 
which reſpet is due, gives the ſanction 
of his name to opinions in which matters 
of the greateſt national importance are 


involved, his ſituation in life, operating 
with the intereſting nature of the ſubjeR, 
can ſcarcely fail to attract the public at- 
| tention. But, if theſe opinions have 
been adopted without a proper conſidera- 
tion of the ſubject ; if, embracing great ob- 
jects of policy and commerce, they are 
founded on falſe principles; if they tend 
to obſtruct the happieſt movements of 

* e 8 B Sovern- 


CE: 
it, and to lead the Public iniq 
the adoption of ſentiments and princi- 


ples highly injurious to their intereſts, 
the popular. circumſtances under which 
they were uſhercd into the world, ſerve, 
by giving authenticity to error and delu- 
ſion, to render them more pernicious and 
„ Y G OR eE. | 

In ſuch circumſtances, it becomes the 
duty of thoſe who are poſſeſſed of knows 
ledge and information on the ſubject, and 
Who are aware of all the miſchief and 
danger which would attend the adoption 
of ſuch a ſyſtem, to endeavour to prevent 
the Public from being miſled by a fallacis 
ous repreſentation ; and, by an appeal 
to authentic documents, to ſet them right 
in matters of ſuch vaſt importance ta 
their commercial intereſts. At the ſame 
time that they deliver their ſentiments with 
the freedom which the importance of the 
| {ſubject 


439) 


| ſubje@' requires, they ſhouldlikewiſe do it 
with the reſpe@ that is due to the character 
of the Writer, and a deference to the 
motives which may be ſuppoſed td have 
influenced him : In their origin; perhaps, 
cheſe might be godd; but, whether from 
a communication with deſigning or vil ;3 
informed men, or from Whatever other 
cauſe, producin 9. in che event, effects 
miſerably bad -In che hopes 6f making 
ſuch a Writer feel a ſenſe of the danger, 
we may repeat to him the nnn * 
vice from the o m 
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States, did not, wel igh with. th he 50 
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| ſubject of uch! m vagnitnde required, the 
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conſequences pf t thoſe. Principles. which he 


wt Lon 


9 T7 If) 
has ; endeayoured ſo firon. ly to ingulegte, 
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He i is defirous of convincing us, that this 
Nation, deprived of great and powerful 
Colonies in North America, can ſupport 
Irfelf by the means of its European Com- 
merce, in an equally advantageous: man- 
ner; that the Weſt India Iſlands may 
have the full benefit of their antient ſup- 
plies of lumber and proviſions, either from 
this country, or our two remaining Colo- 
nies of Nova- Scotia and Canada: In 
ſhort, that we may now have as full an 
enjoyment of Commerce, in as great an 
extent, and to as great advantage, as in 
thoſe times when the American States 
formed a part of our Empire. ey 


Svcn are N Principles e his 
Writer lays down, hog, as wild ſal- 
= lies of the imagination,” every attempt 
to procure: the reſtoration of our former 
commercial greatneſs, by the renewal of 
a clofe connection with America ; - the 


very 


2 


1 
very means by which we attained it. He 
de rives no ſmall advantage, in the ſupport of 
this erroneous doctrine, from the oppor- 
tunity which the preſent ſtate of things 
affords him, of playing upon the paſſions 


of a people, ſore with the loſs of a great 
and valuable part of their empire. But, 
# any faith is to be placed in experience; 
if there is any truth in the relation of 
the plain and fimple facts which will be 
given in the courſe of this Work; relative 
to the former trade between Great Britain 
and America, the | reſtoration of that 
trade, in as full and ample a manner as is 
conſiſtent with the ſovereignty of each, 
is till fully practicable; and we have it 
happily yet in our power to make thay 
country; formerly the child of our faireſt 
hopes and expectations, our firmeſt and 
moſt uſeful friend in future. If we have 
But patience” to fuffer their preſent paſ- 
fious to ſubſide, paſſions which the full 


0 


attains 
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OS. 
attainment of Independence muſt natu- 
rally excite in them, there is no reaſon 
to doubt of our obtaining every advan- 
tage which can ariſe from the ſtricteſt 
commercial union. However great their 
obligations are to France, manners, lans 
guage, and antient habits, will be too 
powerful opponents for that nation to 


overcome. . 


Tux greateſt bar to the ſettlement of 
the American trade upon a liberal founs 
dation, and the main ſupport of the ar- 
guments of the noble Author, is the at- 
tachment of this country to the Ad of 
Navigation. This is a ſtronghold, fortified 
with all the ſtrength that can he derived 
from old habits; from former experience 
of its advantages in our Commerce, ſancti - 
fied by the opinions of the beſt Writers upon 
Trade at the time of its being paſſed; and 
delivered down from father to ſon, as 3 
4 30 principle. 


—— — 
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principle not even to be queſtioned, te 

is given to us by its ſupporters as the 
Maritima Charta, the great Charter of our 
Commerce. . 


Turxx would have been no neceſſity af 
bringing this Act to the queſtion, had not 
the late Revolution in America taken 
place; for we had, by the means of our 
Colonies, attained to ſo great a command 
of the carrying trade in all parts of the 
world, that the Navigation Act became 
no longer of uſe in ſupporting our Com- 
merce. From being a ſacred palladium on 
vrhich the ſafety of the Empire reſted; it was, 
at length, become no more than a partial ſe- 
curity :for the monopoly of our American 
Colonial Trade; for, in many inſtances 
we were obliged to ſurrender it to them. 


But it had the veneration of our fore- 
fathers to recommend it, and it was a 
part of our duty, on that account, to pay 
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it the ſame reverence. In their time, the 


trade of the kingdom was in the hands of 


a few opulent men; but when our Co- 


lonies increaſed in ſtrength,” and the 
Principles of Commerce became better 


known, its extenſion exceeded imagi- 


nation; and even ſurpaſſed the wonder- 


ful Republic of the United Provinces, 
which had turned its dreary fens into 
warehouſes, filled with the richeſt mer- 


chandize of every quarter of the globe; 


and from wanting food for its own ſub- 
ſiſtence, had ſtored its granaries with 
food for nations. With even ſuch rivals, 
the/goodneſs of our ſhips, the facility of 
working them, the ſkill and activity of 


our | ſeamen, and the expedition with 


which they conveyed goods from market 
to market, gave them à preference in 


every port that they entered. The na- 


tural means then to regain this preference, 
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n 
is to eur to the means 1 which is/was 
obtained. 1 25849 


ge ſupporters of the Naviga - 
tion Act proceed upon the ſame prin- 
ciples, with reſpect to the American 
States, as the framers of that Act did with 
reſpect to the Dutch. The quality of 
induſtry is, however, the only circum- 
ſtance common to thoſe nations. Every 
other widely differs. The Dutch had 
been long our enemies; were our rivals ; 
both in commerce and manufacture; they 
lived at our doors; and participated to 
ſuch a degree in every branch of our 
trade, that they carried away almoſt the 
whole profits. A vigorous meaſure Was 
therefore neceſſary ſor our preſervation. 
The Navigation Act was paſſed, and much 
praiſe is due to the authors of it; ſince 
it fully anſwered the moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations of the Merchants, and merited 

G the 


242 
the 3 which Sir n 
Child, one of thoſe great traders, gives 


it. The Americans, on the contrary, 
cannot for ages be our rivals in manu- 
fadure; they live at a diſtance that. will 
always prevent an interference contrary 
to our inclinations ;- they have been our 


ſubjects, and the great means of our being 
maſters ef the carrying trade, : their ſhip- : 
ping forming, in the comparative view. of 
| the ſhipping of Great Britain and its de- 
pendencies, about one half part; and of 
the ſhipping of Great Britain only, above 
 ohe-third; If we therefore exclude them 
in future, we have no means leſt to us, 
with equal facility and cheapneſs, of ſup- 
plyitig their places, and retaining chat 
carrying trade to Which the Author of 
| > the Publication alluded to-is laudably de- 
voted. We differ in the means of WP; 
porting this trade, won . upon 
the advantage of it. 1200 
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0 demonſlrate, therefore, our inabi- 
lity to preſerve it, without the aſſiſtance 
of America, better evidence cannot be 
produced than the account of the actual 
ſhips employed in the Commerce of tliis 
Iſland,” and the places where they were 
built. Of theſe, the number of ſhips built 
in the American States formed about one- 
third. If the account is extended io tlie 
trade of the whole Empire, in which the 
Weſt Indian connection with America 
makes a large additional part, the num- 
ber will be about one-half. The account 
of the ſhips employed in the Commerce of 
Great Britain, at the beginning of the 
American war, and at this time, are as 
follows. The number of ſhips or the 
tohnage, differ-very little. At the former 
period there was about 1300, oo tons; 
art che latter nearly the ſame, The ſhips 
were built in the following countries: 


C 2 Northern 


11 


| % A Shin. 
Northern parts of Great Britain 2,419 
Southern e 1 7 1,31 1 
treland  — 3551199 
Britiſh Colonies ſtilb remaining 163 
American States — * 2.342 | 


6,434 
Foreign countries — — | 1,260 


being 7,694 
ſhips employed in the cemmerce of Great 
Britain at the commencement of the war. 

At this time the numbers are as follows, 


viz. 


Ships. 

Built in the Northern parts o 
Great Britain — 2.226 
Southern — 1385088 


Carry over 84 
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Ships. 


brought forward 3314 
Lrehad 5 2 
- Britiſh Colonies ſtill remaining 104 
American E 

46.688 
Foreign countries | — 2.892 
7,550 


But as a proportion ought to be allowed 
of the foreign ſhips for prizes, which will 
replace ſuch of our veſlels as were taken 
by the enemy, the accounts will nearly be, 


- Britiſh | 1 5.1 54 
-Foragn ::.! i; 69m -2:426 
7.580 


Or conſidering oh American ſhips as 
foreign, 


Britiſh and its preſent dependencies 4.028 


of I 
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7.580 


Im 
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Tur foregoing account proves, in the 
firſt place, that at this time American 
built ſhips, bring: epnidereft as en 

in fifteen; or needs one half of the p 
ping employed in the Commerce of Great 
Britain, after proper allowance is made 
- for the prizes taken by us, to ſupply che 
places of thoſe taken by the enemy. And 
next, that although for the want of ſup- 
ply, the American ſhips were reduced 
more than one half, yet that the deficiency 
was not ſupplied by Britiſh ſhips, but by 
veſſels foreign built, of which the North- 
ern Nations ſupplicd the far greater rium | 
ber; and ſo great was the conveniency of 
foreign bottoms, that even the Italian 
States ſupplied above one hundred. 


Tus view of the ſtate of our ſhipping, 
points out to us the neceſlity of enfUea- 
vouring to convince thoſe of their errors, 

AY Pos who 


. 
who are for calting away our former Co- 4 
lomial Commerce with a marked diſdain 3 
leſt the eſtabliſhment of their preſumptuous , 
opinions ſhould be the means of its being 
Joſt to us, and with it every hope of our 
ever regaining the carrying trade. Ame- - 
rica was, always able to ſupply us with: 
ſhips thirty per cent. cheaper than they! 
could, be built in Great Britain, even with 
the diſadvantage” of having the cordage, 
ſails, and ſtores; ex ported from hence. 
Cartzoes of goods were often ſent out in 
batter fox ſhips; Which, as well as ſhips, 
built for ſale, making a freight home, the 
purchaſe could be made on ſtill cheaper 
terms by the Britiſh Merchant. This ad- 
W in e <pablea our Wer- 
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In New England, the ſhip-builders will . dap, 
ontract for building ſhips, at 31. ſterling pu . 
including the} Joiner" $ work. | 
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chants to trade upon a leſs capital, of 


courſe ſubje& to leſs inſurance and inte- 
reſt of money. Not only all the purpoſes 
of our own Commerce, but thoſe of the 
carrying trade, were fully anſwered.” 
They were allo frequently purchaſed in 
England by foreign nations';” a circum- 
flance ' which ſeems to have eſcaped ine 


notice of the noble Author, as he dwells 


much upon the impoſſibility of the Ame- 
ricans diſpoſing of their ſhips to atry other 
nation than Great Britain; and that even 
the encouragement! of ſhip-building in 
Canada and Nova, Scotia, muſt deſtroy 
that bufinefs in the United States. The 
prefent queſtion is, how to ſupply the 
deficiency Which the Want of American 
ſhipping will create, without loſs? The 
mere deficiency” may be ſupplied: We 
may purchaſe ' foreign ſhips, though on 
bad terms. But the deafnels of Britiſh” 


built ſhips (the price having increaſed from 


ten 


1 TT -- 
ten to Hfieen per cent. within a ſhort time; 
and a certainty of its being ſtill higher, 
from an additional demand); will, if we 
| are confined to them, effectually deprive 
us of the carrying trade, and greaily en- 
hance the a of "TINY of our ſhips 
of y wat, 


Ir may be objected, that although Bri- 
tiſh ſhips are dearer, they are better; and 
will laſt much longer. Merchants of great 

capital and regular trade, do not regard 
| this additional expence; for in general 

they contrive to hold as ſmall a ſhare as 
they can, dividing their property amongſt 
their tradeſmen, who make themſelves 
amends by being employed in the re- 
pairs. The inhabitants of the Northern 
ports of Great Britain, are the only peo- 
ple who make Britiſh built ſhips a profit; 


and this is owing to their frugality both 


in building and failing their veſſels. The 
| D general 


( 29 ) 
general purpoſes of Commerce are dired- 
ed very differently in our times from What 
they were in former days, when the whole 
was in the hands of a few rich men, and 
accordingly produced immenſe, profits. 
The capitals of our Merchants at preſent 
are no ways proportioned to the trade 
which is carried on. But credit ſupplies 
the place of capital, and the profit, by be- 
ing more diffuſed, becoming leſs to the in- 
dividual, it is neceſlary to pay the greater 
attention to the capital employed. 
The leſs that is, the leſs will the in- 
' tereſt of money and inſurance be upon 
it, and the gain or loſs be proportionate. 
The very ſaving of intereſt and inſurance, 

in the courſe of a few years, will much 
more than compenſate for the difference 
in goodneſs of the veſſels. The follow- 
ing inſtance will illuſtrate this aſſertion. 


A Britiſh 


TAY 


"I A Britiſh ſhip of L090 tons, will coſt\ . 4. & 


to ſea — — 1,300. 0 0 
Intereſt of money per 8 5 
fl annum £65 
Inſurance about ſix 
pounds per cond. „ X 
_ annum 3 | 
7 £-143 © 0 


| Which, aid with intereſt upon 
-it-for ten years, will amount to 1,799 s,.9 © 


£ 3099 15.0 0 
" Suppoſing the ſhip, at the end of 
that time, to fell for 599 3 0 
There will remain — 2 o wy l 
A Britiſh plantation ſhip of 100 EA 
tons, purchaſed in England, vill 1 20 
| coſt to ſea - — 800 0 © 
Intereſt of money per | 
annum OS £-40 1 ; 
Infurance at the ſame | 
rate as the Britiſh _ 
UV ſhjp — 48 o © GO 5 nan! 


Carry over | £88 2 e Liao « © © 
D2 | 
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Brought forward 88 0 GY 1 | 9 0 
Which, together with intereſt upon ES 
it for ten years, will amount ta 1,105 11 Q_ 
ts 7 8 8 25 33 Y r 
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Suppoſing the ſhip, at the end of ' 


that time, to ſell for only 105 11 0 
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As the freights will be. equal in both 
veſſels, as well as the charge of fitting out 
on the different voyages, the calculation 
is made upon the firſt coſt, the intereſt of 
money, the inſurance, and the addition 
of intereſt upon theſe charges, Which ĩs al- 
ways included in mercantile tranſadlions. 
The difference of expence between | a 
Britiſh and an American. built veſſel, will 
not, in the courſe of ten years, be. Jeſs 
than 7ool. upon fo ſmall a capital. If 
there is any error in this calculation, it is 


Ts 1 in. 


. 
! 


T3. 
in favour of the Britiſh ſhip; for. "EY 

account is kept of each veſſel, 9 
the ſame certain freight made, and the 
ſame certain outſet paid by each, and inte- 


reſt of money, and inſurance is calculated, 


the American ſhip will clear herſelf in fix 
years, whilſt the Britiſh ſhip will not 
accompliſh it in leſs than ten, (che value 
of each being conſidered at the ſeveral 
periods as ſtated above) which will leave 
a ſtill more conſiderable balance than the 
above 700l. in favour of the American 


| ſhip, ' Every man verſed in. mercantile 


affairs win Tee the' truth f theſe obſer. 
vations. - o 01m, oo ni Deren 
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To carry this compariſon yet farther 


| The American ſhipping employed i in the 
Commerce of Great Britain (excluſive of 


the trade between America and the Weſt 
Indies) at the eee of the Ame- 
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rican war, was 398,000 tons, which, is 
131. per ror, will coft © 5,174,000 
81. wer _— . $184,000 
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"Making a difference of 4. 1,990, 000 


I—_—_ * 


Additional capital employed in our ſhip- 
ping, or above 218,000l. per annum, 
for intereſt of money * inſurance 
charged upon our traſqſ ea 

been given in the accaunt of the ſhipping 
employed in the Commerce of _ Great, 


Britain, muſt not be confounded with 
thoſe ſhips which carried on the trade be- 
tween, this country and America. The 
former were incorporated in the general 
body of our. ſhipping, of Which : the: 
American, trade was only a part, and 
which was carried on by the American 
| Merchants 
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. 
Merchants in any ſhips, whether of the 
built of Great Britain, America, or any 
other country, indifferently, as they came 
into poſſeſhon of them, or chartered 
them for the voyage. The account, there- 
fore, of the American built ſhips in 
our trade, the burthen of which was 
398,000 tons, muſt be confidered as ap- 
Plicable only to the purpoſe of ſhewing 
the ſlate of our ſhipping, from whence 
we drew our ſupplies, and how the de- 
ciency is to be filled up, ſhould the 


American built veſſels in future be ex- 


cluded. 


Ir will be uſeful to us, to take into our 
conſideration the flate of the ſhipping 
employed in the Commerce of America 
before the war. There not being the 
Tame regularity in ſurveying the trading 
veſſels of that country, as is praftiſed in 
Great Britain, and the Cuſtom-houſe 
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books not diſtin guiſhing the voyages which 
each ſhip made in the year, it is not pol- 

fible to give ſo very exact an account? 
But good information, collected with care, 
and compared with the produce of the 

different States, to which equal attention 
has been paid to procure the | beſt ac- 
counts, very fully ſupply the deficiency ; 

ſufficiently, at leaf, to give us a very juſt 
idea of the ſtate of their ſhipping. Be- 
' fore the war, the number of veſſels; 
of all deſcriptions, employed in | tranf- 
porting the produce of the Americari 
States to Europe, the Welt Indies; and 
other parts of America (excluſive of thoſe 
employed in coaſting in the Creeks and 
Rivers in each State, of which no account 
is neceſſary to be given, as they had no 
connection with any foreign trade) a- 
mounted to above 4,400, and were of 
the burthen of upwards of 400,000 tons. 
They were chus divided: | 


In 
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1 trale BEA a Doing on N 
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In the Weſt India d W 
Ooaſtinę Trade 22 r % 146, % 
In the New England 
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ket, which are in- 5 
cluded in the above 2 1 „09 89-773 
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Or theſe; the ſhipping RY in the 
Weſt India and Conſting Trade, and in 
the Fiſheries, were almoſt wholly Ameri- 
can property, and manned by American 
ſeamen; ; as on the contrary, thoſe ! in the 
European trade (which were about one 
half of tlie ſhipping employed in the Com- 
merce of the American States) were ger 
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rally the pro 1155 thy of Britiſh Merchants, 
navigated by Britiſh Farnen, anch carrying 
tee che zparkets of Great Britain, directly 
or circuitouſſy (the; latter im a ſmall pro- 

rtiot Anhöhe ek theſe MES | 
batlaad wall alt ul 

We ſhould be vrhich ſtewards, in- 
deed, of the talents which have been in- 
truſted to our care, ſhould. ve. reject. A 
Commerce, in every, reſpect beneficial | to 
this country; ſupporting, our, carrying 
trade, by employing. a great number of 
veſſels, Particularly in the tranſport of the 
bulky articles of the Middle and Southern 
States.; and forming no leſs than a ſixth 
part of our whole ſhippings, eqyal, if not 
Be to. ta Welt India Cologies-. 


— 65 Sar Ks on fox chemſelyes ;, 
nor, weilt che; yer: be Joducef either ta. 
employ their onjexertio ns, or make uſe 

of, the tipping: of gus; Eupen peigh- 
| witch 4 | n 


cu). 


take it. im à fänner ſakis factory to thein, 
This we may de with! equal fatisfaian 
mr cnt mer hiuc i gage 

IX 9148 WF * 2 1979 DSC 
beer isn, 8 
which" can b& urged, wick any dppeatittice 
6f' rear, © in fayour of that fyſtem wich 
confinicg our 'hipping Wicht the bonds 
of Gut chen Ccutttty. It founded ir Ye. 


walt; and füppöſes chat the fiatiöteal debt 


Bebe fd ettörahdus, the" tees Gon 
trale ſu greür, aud 4 relakarion'6FTpirit 
0 general, that our own” Aippitis* will be 

ablin datitly more than ſufficient for alk the 
purpoſts* of our Chilititerts| r this me⸗ 
lancholy ſu rmiſes prove th 5 tals,” *the 
game wh ich we are "plhyitig, ro preferve 


the cartying trade, is at afl end; aid wo 


ſhall find fuficient difficulty tokeepeveriths 
immediate navigation of Great Britain and 
Ireland 1 in a tolerable condition. Whatever 


She E 2 opinion 
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opinion; may. be farmed of the bad ſituation 
the country is in, the man who recom- 
mended acting upon ſuch deſperate prin» 
ciples, would find himſelf ſeverely conv 
demned, even by thoſe very people who 
caneciyed that opinion. They would very 
properly tell him, that exertions ought at 
leaſt to be made, to recover, as far as we 
were able, the loſſes we have ſuſtained. A 
very conſiderable part of dur dominions have 
reignty is gone, we ought not to fit quietly 
d vn, under an infatuated blindneſs, and be 
witneſſes of its Commerce following, when 
by that means put ourſelyes in a condition 
to recover our former commercial, andi in 
conſequence, our national greatneſs. Let 
us not lie down, like men in deſpair; but 
be active, reſolute, and work out our ſal⸗ 
vation with ſpirit and perſcyerance, 
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ſe Ir vill be proper to take a Denn 
former Colonial Commerce of this country, 
in order to form a judgment of its value. 
At the beginning of this century, che ex- 
ports to N orth America and the Weſt In- 
dies were - wad og 451113 41 483,265 


Africa ; ' 36, 66 5 
Shen, 94 5 | = : — ” SS 
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15 FS 1.965530 
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Welt hide 203 C1 dates 
eee 10291607040 4 ine _— 
Aid propo ti rflaning fuck # patt of the Afri- 
can Traders a8 belonged'to North Arnerica, | 
the exports drill be found to be, at a mel | 
dium, of the three years before the v war, 
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1 America 3,650, ooo 
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apt odor 64 Oh Joo, o 
From Scotland. . 400, ooo 
coc, co 1. | unc i 
090,005 Ee” | 2 45, do 
Orig proportion of two thirds to North 
America, and one e e "the Welt 
krdies. BOO - . . a 
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"Fas proportion of Britith — to . 
reign goods, exported from hence to N 6ith. 
America and the Welt Indies, were to the 
frmary dlirer fourths Britiſt᷑ amd one fourth 
$9977 foreign; 


t 20 
foreigny, to the latter: tyo thirds Bricich | 
and one third foreign. The ex porta pf 
Britiſh manufactures W his "= 
 proportiqn.: 
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oogaadtelN ane. NT 
Wet Indies 5 1,234,000 
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Tan accounts which were taken by 


41 # 


| authority in America, of the | imports | 
5 from Great Britain previous to the war, 
are ſomewhat, though not materially, dif- 
ferent. They were 1 8 as follows: . 


ro the bur New England þ es 277 
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Pe ny ani by Pinole) 2815813 55, 000 
Virginia and Maryland” © $65,006 
North Carolina 25,000 
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neuen forward C6 
1 ard Delaware no eſti· 
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Tux above ſtate, as Fane as the her 
calculations, are taken from actual ſur- 
veys of the ſhipping, and from evidence 
and papers laid before Parliament. The 
increaſe of the North American export 
trade has been aſtoniſhing. 1 had its 
riſe almoſt in this century, and within fo 
ſhort, a ſpace attained to the immenſe ſum 
of three millions ſterling ; whilſt. that of 
ur Weſt Indian Colonies has not. attainec 


1 ) half that amount. 
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Sven an increaſe of trade, of courſe 
demanded an increaſe of ſhipping. We 
found it in thoſe States which the ſup p- 
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porters of the contracted fyſtem of navi 
gation are ſtriving to tear fror d, And 
q who have the means, in time, of depriv- 6 
ing us and every other nation of the carty= 
ing trade. They have excellent Katbours, ; | 
and they build ſhips cheaper than any / 
other people. The improvements they 
make in that art are excœedingly rapid. 
If we chooſe to procure them from theſe 
ports, once fo familiar to us, by a free 
admiſſion of them, or when they are the 
joint property of the inhabitants of both 
countries, it is in our power to do it. We 
ſhall then ſecure our ſupply of Hippingy © 
| as well as the manufactures of cordage, 
| kil-elotl, and many other ſtores neceſs 
fary for the fitting out ſhips, which or 
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will otherwiſe buy of the Nor 
Powers, or manufacture there for chem · 
ſelves. "They Have 49 good hemp as any 
in the world, and naval ſtores in wo 
plenty 1 fal-cloth "they can import, of 
| F 


equal 


« 360 


equal quality, and . So terma, 
than from this country. Of their in- 


duſtry and perſeverance, we have had the , 


moſt convincing proofs. , We experienced. 


the good effects of their commereial ſpirit 
before the war; we were witneſſes to theſe. 
qualities in them, under all the ſeverity, of 
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thatcalamity.. We beheld their ſhips of war, 
and almoſt their whole trade, nearly annihi-, 
lated at various times; 3 vet, they were conti- 
nually building more, which were as ſucceſ. 
ſively taken from them; and there were not 
wanting variety of inſtances, where veſſels 
being taken, were repeatedly replaced. by 
the owners with others, to an incredible 
number. In one inſtance, not leſs than 
thirteen times. When they could not. 
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procure carpenters to build for them, they 
bought moulds of veſſels. and built for 
themſclyes. 4 Examples like theſe, ought 
to teach: us. the, wiſdom: of ſecuring a 
people, who a are ſo 8 of being made 
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\afefil Mende, or are enemies. It would 
be. prudent to bid even high for Tuch . 
duſtrlous confurne! ; of our s ifactur 
frueh rnore ſo, when we mall hot onby be . 
_ thereartymy trade, without their fliſtance, 
but eben fnd difficulty in carrying on our 
own—at leaſt inccarr) rying it on to equal ad- 
vauttage ; and with reſpect to the danger of 
fofing our feartieh, the dloſer our connection 
with "Attieri6a, the more effectually w 
2 eve a . Wen 5. e öh 
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A bias ftreſs is hid upon hire 
whichthe Americans will be under to-pur= 
chase Engliſh goods, from their not being 
able to procure them in any other country 
vpon ſuch cheap and advantageous terrns. It 
8; however, a hazardous attempt to drive 
chem ta this neceſſity. Mankind are 
formed of materials vchich have a great 
aptitude to reſiſt, wheniforce is employed. 
They may be led, but comtiph eaſily be- 
dg F 2 driven. 


ne ag 3 common; -, carthen | 
Wares "glalby: tobacco pipes, Worſted and 

. 85 hoes, buttons; hats, all 
kings of: Mapcheſter, and Norwich. goods, 
bom rp lewing ſilk, tin plates, ſheet 
lead, und all ſorts of 484d and plumbers? 
work ; oe ter, copper, and braſs wares - 
painters' colours, cordage, ſhip chandlery, 4 
upholſtery, and cabinet ware; : 
porter. „There may; be ſome adler wits 
ted-in this enumeratibn- The 


already manufacture cordage, faleloth, | 
hats, dtockings, gla$s. and . porteh,., But: 
they are in a forced ſtate, and will, net be, 
brought to a(perfeition yielding profits, if == 
they have a free am ſatisfactorꝝ trade with, 


this country, as they will be! able: to im- 
Nn 1 © port 


0 

en cheaper: than they can manuf ure. 
To reaſon, as the Author of the Obſerva - 
tions does, E 
coal, clay, flint, or fimilar materials for 
manufacture, and to recommend -# the 
(© Wuttig up the collicries of Cape Bre- 
< ton, in order 6e encourage dur own — 
6 goals, and the carrying trader n 
merits a ſerious anſwer. It is the firſt time 
that "coal was ſuppaſed to afford profit to 
ſhips carrying it foch a voyage. Let ds 
not dever "res oy ſuch ideas,” Arnb- 
flea is Y,Jog miles in ekterte along the 
all is deßen fnenenlely Bt and come 
teing all that is to be found in Europe. 

She has coat = abundatice, 8 chys' of the 
| faſt Kind} aucb ia wel bea, ce 
articles (Secht cafually for wa the 
Md be fu upplied from distant cou tries; ö 


but when, the is in | in want bf them. ts. 
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neſs and fancy than th ole of © er coun- 
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yes ma OF Ale LO Already | 
gratit confiderable bounties, to encourage 
their exportation,” . Theſe wall, in oer, 


be continued.” They are; 
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On gunpo powder 48. 6d. ber! 100 e pounds 

on inen Tarte mel oz 
On ſfaikcloth, .. Nil 44. per ell 8 „ 
On fili ee per pound, ,aGy 
cording to the different qualities. 


od; rob to. Europe, and which 
«209 ſhould.lkewiſe be cer. | 
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or theſe manu ufactures, filk will wi 


: preſerved partially... The lefler Tarte gas 


nufactured at. $OVentry z, and. the mixture 
of it with cotton and TER at N cheſter 
1448114 1111 9 Fo . 
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and N orwich, ave ſo much greater neat- 
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tries, that tliey will Gerten W et ind 


a Preference. The other parts of the ſilk 
manu- 


(4) | 
gaz ufacture have too many diſadvantages 
to contend with, to expect any other ſale 
than what may ariſe from being part of 
aſſorted cargoes, of goods. The greater 
expence of raw materials and wages in 
England, muſt ſecure, in every caſe, this 
trade to France. | 
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"Tus 7 . on refined ſugar ſeems 
to give ita preference at almoſt any market. 
: The Americans, however, appear to be 
very jealous © of 1 its introduction, and have 


N 


laid extraordinary duties u pon it in ſome 
States. For gunpowder and cordage we : 
may expect a demand; but the manufac- 
ture of fail-cloth 1 is in danger of being loſt 
to us, the quality of that commodity being 
excellent, and to be procured | on cheap 


terms, in other countries, If x we admit 
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und ſome * of ap. Ates 12 70 


\ 1 8 , C 
be rendted feeure. e aca my 
ane n apts 


Wos have one chance of preſe 8 ing the - 
finen trade, by the ſoftneſs of texture of | 
the Iriſh linen. The threads are more un⸗ 
"= equal, and therefore more pliable, than the 

x | German; a quality which is ur 

| preferred 1 in linen. | 


Be 


Ir the b continue to be ſupplied 
with goods from this country, there does 
not appear to be any abſolute neceſſity for 
| taking away the remaining duties on fſo—- 
+ reign goods exported : But no more muſt 
== be exacted than on goods exportedto other 
| | foreign countries, fe would without 
doubt be an encouragement ; but the reve · 
1 nue is in ſuch an impaired ſtate, that if it 
j incurs this reduction, ſome other adGtion 
l — muſt be made to it. The demands of the 
il Merchants in America, will not for a cons 


Wo 43 * 
fderable time equal to the ſale of whole 
cargoes & bf any one ſpecies of goods; and 
the port charges attending veſſels lading in 
different: places, will exceed the ſavings. 
made by purchaſing the foreign goods they 
want in any part of Germany or the Baltic Be 
of which they are the growth or manufac- 
ture. It will often happen, that a ſhip is 
com to return home with. 78 vnn 
above ports to 1 ws hs brought a 
cargo. But this will be accidental, and ia 
not connected with the aflorted cargoes of 
goods, which the Americans will give or- 
ders for to this country. Foreign goods 


generally form a a fourth Rar of an 9 FF 
* 828 why 
1 3 _ — ute which Ames. 
a ties will ſupply herſelf with, by the re- 
rn ol her veſſels from the Southern | 


f parts of Europe, without coming 1 do Eng- 
Kaen 1 5 | G 2 . * | 


N # 


0 wh 1 
bu; Tuck as! fille,” wine, bil, and; other 


produftives-of-thoſe countries. "The oils 
mütze af thb Southern parts of the United | 
Ststes Is 4 ptefeRtly Well adapted to e 


* — opltars--of Wlieſe articlnsg that in time: 
they will ſupply themſelves. They have 
ns Sher difficulty to contend with, than 
hai riſes from the in fanby of thole parts 
oftheoduiury. They want only manage - 


countries of Zurope and-the Eaft. They 
wall de in potlcfſion of 'thek advantages 
kng” before they turn their dies to ma- 


Aufacute. Wie Kall always find a pro- 


and enjoyment, which attend huſbandry, 


eſpecially in a country where the fineſt 


land indy be had for the eultüfe. The in- 
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Babitarits bf fen « duntries will prefer pars. 
chafmg t to "the Hranufdckuring bf * goods} 
for heit dum ufs _ Necellity has fene. 
* 5 imes 


nieht and ſufficient population, to furniſſi 
rthemſblves with every produtt of the fineſt 
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times divert them to it. en eee 
they have: and fo long fince as the war 
2 1739. the. Caralinian on the tniſ⸗ 
f carriage of their European ſupplies, mall — 
factured aloatlüng for. their Negtoe K 
the back, ö they yet: manufacture 
for their i mediate wes Very mueh inthe. 
ſame manner as was formerly practiſed i 
this kingdom, (probably, in the interior 
parts of Wales and Scotland the cuſtom 
may ſtill continue g if not, it is in che re- 
membrane of many perſons of our times) 
where all the apparel, and linen, neceflary- 
for the family, were made in it. They 
ſowed the ſeed, raiſed the flax, dreſſed ir, 
; and prepared both that” and the wool for 
˖ manufacture, which was performed within 
their own domain. Their wants were not 
many, and theſe were ſupplied among 
themſelves But as it happened i in Eng 
land, i will happen in this part of Amerie” 
cas 8 country will be better peopled, 
n MEE. =» the 


my 
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the roads will be more opened, and they 
will find it more profitable to purchaſe 
* than to n chem. 


Tus nn of Fas from America 
comes next under conſideration, - and how 
far it may be made uſeful to us. The 
United States of North America may be 
| divided into three parts, each having a 
particular connection with the different 
States of which it is compaſed. The firſt 

in order is New-Epgland, whoſe trade 

chiefly conſiſts in ſhips built for fale, in 
exporting lumber and proviſions; but 
more particularly in the fiſheries, which 
they have purſued with great ſucceſs. The 
ſecond diviſion is from the River Hudſon 
to the Cheſapeak, including the States of 

New-York, the Jerſeys, Pennſylvania, De- 

laware, Maryland, and Virginia, all con- 

nected together by a trade ſumilar to each 
pier J principally in wheat, flour, to- 
| baccoy 
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þaceo; building ſhips, lumber, and proviſions. 
be laſt diviſion is North- Carolina, 
| South-Carolina, and Georgia, the former 
of Which produces wheat, lumber, and 
naval-ſtores; the latter, rice, indigo, 
| lumber, paval-ſtores, and proviſiens— 
This is the outline of the Commerce of 
America, To ſpeak more particularly, we 

muſt begin with New-England, whoſe 
great Commerce is the fiſheries of cod, 
whale, mackrel, &c. from which are pro- 
duced ſpermaceti, Whale, and cod oil, 
and whale- bone; together with ſhips built 
for ſale, pot-aſhes, ſome naval-ſtores, 
ſkins, furs, maſts, boards, joiſts, planks, + 
ſtaves, cattle, horſes, hogs, / poultry, 
beef, and pork-hams, butter, cheeſe, &c. 
alſo ſome manufactured iron-ware, hats, 

and candles. The exportation from the 
HFudſon-River and the Bays of Delaware 
and Cheſapeak, conſiſts of tobacco, wheat, 
flour, bread, Indian-corn, beans, peaſe, rye, 


beef, 


Nt [| 


beef, pork, tallow, hogs-fat, wax, flax«feed; 


ſame: navabftores of various forts, aſhesy 


horſes; drugs, hams, ſmoked beef, buttery | 
there; live hogs, poultry, hemp, flax, deer- 


ſkins, brandy, iron, ore, bar and pig iron; 
eopper, furs, ſhips for fale, and hurnber. 


From the Carolinas and Georgia, they ex- | 


port rice, indigo, deer and other ſkins, 


. 


hemp, hides and other tanned leather, lum-— 


ber, pitch, turpentine, ſame tobacco, Indian | 
'corn, wheat, horſes, and hve ſtock, beef, 


pork, hogs- fat, wax, tallow, drugs, hams, 


and ſome ſhips. They have attempted 


filk and wine, with an appearance of fu- 
ture ſucceſs. Oranges are fine and in plen- 


ty. Theſe are the exports of the United 


States, and the diviſions in which they 
are naturally placed, The amount of the 
value of each, previous to the war, were 
ncarly as follows, together with that of 
the waage e in che Au e 
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hong but theſe did not take in the very great in» 


New-England States, (in- eee 
© cluding che fiſheries) C. 750, 0% U 150, 00 
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Tnosx which have been part of the im- 
portations into Great Britain, ſhall firſt 12 
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ſhips built for ſale. Theſe are chiefly from 
New-England, which ſupplied about two 
fifths of the whole number of the Ame- 
rican ſhips employed in Great Britain. 
/ The moſt beautiful are thoſe built in Phi- 
ladelphia, where this art has attained to 
the greateſt perfection, equal, perhaps u. 
perior, to any other part of the world. Ca- 
pital ſhips: have alſo been built at New- 
© York, and in the Cheſapeak; and in South« 
Carolina, of live oak, which 1 is of much 


longer duration than any other timber 
dy SET. 2 14% arent 


- * ? 8 
£ * 939 
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SLE from New-England, employed at 
* commencement of the war, "about 


1450 veſſels, 199,000. tons burthen, and 


I 2,008 
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0 24 5 
115 000 5 Bſhetmen and ſeamen, The in 
teaſe within a few years before the- wat 
was very great. The produce of the cod 
fiſhery i is divided into two-fifths of ſalted 


cod- fiſn for the European maiket, remit- 
; tances for which were ſent to Great Britain 
to pay for the goods; ; and three-fifths for 
the Weſt Indian market, to which place 
the mackrel and ſhad were ſent. The pro- 
duce of the whale fiſhery is ſpermaceti 
and whale dil, and whale bone, which, as 
| well as the greater part of the cod oil, was 
fant to Great Britain, and will yet center 
there, as it is the beſt market they can 
procure for it. Our conſumption of oil is 
very great, and a part of it, as well as 
whale bone, is neceſſary to our manufac- 
tures, and therefore to be conſidered as 


a raw material. The permiſſion therefore 


to import it will be of ſervice to both 
countries. There has been always a dif. 


Re? in the duty charged upon theſe ar- 
| * ticles, 
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ticles, according to t the quality © of the vefſeſs | 
in which the fiſh were caught. Oil, and 
whale fins, taken in ſhips belonging to 


Ho" T7: 


Great Britain, are imported duty free. If 
taken i in ſhips belonging to the! Plantations, 


«Tf; 


oil pays twelve. ſhillngs3 and ſeyen res one 


K 


filings and lixpence per ton. If taken 


in foreign ſhipping, the duty amounts t. to 2 
prohibition. The continuation of theſe 
1 which are very moderate, will create 


no additional expence to our manufaftu- 
YI 


4 7 


*. 


derben to us. 


Ax idea has been ſuggeſted, of fuffering 
furs to be imported duty free, provided a 
free alle » was granted to our Canadian 
ſubjects t rough the American States. — 
This 1 18 intended to remove any Aides 
tage which this country gr £ derive from 
the * line cutting off the FOO 


N 

of 
K+ 
* 


T0... 
wt the lliniols from Canada. At reread, | 
the Hudſon's Bay Company having ſo great 
a proportion of this trade, and the Ame- 
ricans; by their fituation; poſſeſſing alfo'a 
great part, what remains will be very inſig- 
nificant, It will be of expence to the Re- 
venue, as furs pay a duty on importation. 
Beaver, on account of our manufacture 
* hats, 155 n 1d, I- 20th each Kin. 


1 


Ir is difficult to ay what may be the 
effeQ, of taking away the bounty on 
naval ſtores. The quality of Americ 

tar and pitch is not equal to thoſe of the 
Baltic: There is a heat in the former, 

which does not agree with the manufac- 

ture of cordage ſo well as the Baltic tar. 

The latter is alſo clearer; but the Ameri- 

can is equally good for other purpoſes, 

The Legiſlature, in order to give encoy- 

1 to its improvement, granted 2 

¹ 2 . 


2 


bounty of ten ſhillings each barrel, under 
the denomination of green tar, deſcribing 
the quality which it was neceſſary to have. 
Whether it was owing to want of care, or | 
the difficulty of making it, very little was 
ſent from America entitled to this bounty. 

Common tar received a bounty, after de- 
ducting the duty which was paid on 1m- 
portation, of 48. gd. each barrel. Pitch, 
in the ſame manner, deducting the 
duty, about gd. the hundred weight; 
and the duty upon turpentine exceeding 
the bounty, there was actually paid about 
Sd. the hundred weight; maſts and bow- 
ſprits were ſubject to no duty, and re- 
ceiyed a bounty of 20s. the ton, The 
price of tar in general was from 7s. to gs. 
the barrel; ſome times it was as low ag 
6s. whilſt at the ſame time market, Baltic 


tar ſold from 11s. to 12s. Pitch commonly 
brought 58. che hundred; andturpentinewas 
| very 


. 
very variable in price. The bounty gene - 
rally paid the freight, Which was a great en- 
couragement; yet naval ſto res were always 
an unprofitable remittance. By theſe 
bounties ceaſing, the Revenue will be 
| benefited, but the price paid by the con- 
ſumers muſt increaſe, and our ſhipping 
and cordage may alſo be affected by it. 
The prices of the Baltic tar and pitch will 
riſe in proportion; for wherever the de- 
mand is inereaſed, the price increaſes 
with it. | 


Ir the ſame duties are charged upon 
American naval ſtores, as upon thoſe of 
the Baltic, the former muſt give up the 
trade, as they will never be able to enter 
into competition with them, Their diſ- 
tance, and the extraordinary expences 
they muſt be at, forbid it. The ſame 
reaſon may be applied to maſts, which 
pow receive a bounty of twenty ſhillings 

the 


1 
the ton; it is chat bounty which can alone 
ſupport them againſt choſe of the Baltic, 
where, by longer practice, they render 
them of much better quality. In time, 
they will be improved in America, where 
maſts are to be had in almoſt all parts. 


Tux duties upon hemp, flax, pig and 
bar iron, and aſhes, may be placed upon 
the ſame ground as thoſe of the Baltic. 
If the charging them at leſs, creates any 
riſque of unpleaſant diſputes with Ruſſia, 
there is no advantage to be obtained in 
this country by it, adequate to the conſe- 
quence, The American hemp, though 
of an excellent ſtaple, is not well cleaned, - 


and therefore not ſo proper for ufe as 


Ruſſian. One principle, indeed, pleads 


ſtrongly for its not paying any duty, 
which is, its being a raw material; but 


even that would not be a ſufficient reaſon 


for making any difference in the duty, un- 
leſs 


97 3 

lels it ſhould be hoped, that it wigke 
prove che means of preventing the Ames 
ricans from manufacturing their iron. 


Tux free „ eee "my — and 
1 is 8 to that af whe Monk of 
Europe, they are purchaſed on lower terms 


for cheaper purpoſes, and will not in fat 
bear a duty. | | 

Den ſkins are of great uſe. to our ma -· 
nufactures, and do not ſuffer by the duty. 
which they are charged with. No alte- 
ration is neceſſary in the articles of cho- 
colate, ſpermaceti candles, or other ſimi - 
lar articles, | where an interference with : 


our own manufafures had occalioned 
high gates: to be inpoled. 


Ach: . Hain vitæ, N 
any, wood uſed in the cabinet, Joiners, or 
block- 


( 38 ) 
block-makers trades, though not of the 
produce of the United States, yet their 
conveyance through that channel having | 


hitherto proved uſeful, their importation 
from America ought of courſe to be ſtill 
e 805 the fame terms as for- 


* 1177 
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merly. 
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To Dye woods, every attention ought 
to be paid for facilitating their importa- 
tion, as they are of the greateſt conſe- 
quence to our manufactures. Theſ, e are, 
logwood, Fuſtick, Nicara gua wood, bras 
zeletto, beſides other kinds of materials for 
the dying uſe. Indigo comes under this 
claſs; but in order to encou rage the making 
this country an entrepot for American 
commodities, the duty on export ſhould 
be taken off. Logwood, is now in a more 


procprious ſtate of being procured than 
ever. And Fullick, wy tg Toſs of To- 
| a bago, 


ny 


bago, where great quantities of fine wogd 


was cut, will be more ſca 


8 
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ad Wurar and flour, will of courſe be 


Tubject to our corn laws, the imy portation 
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depending on the want of chem. Wy 
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"Fas feed. i is an article of EE to 
Ireland, the want of which ſubjedts that 
country. to great difficulty. A 


Tt ht e of Commerce exported 
from America, have been generally, and 


S 


thole which relate to this country, parti. 4 2 O84 


| cularly, mentioned, except the two great 
objects of tobacco and rice. Theſe, from“ 
the proportionate ſmall conſumption in 
this country to the growth, have the prin- 
cipal reference to the policy of making 
Great Britain an ertrepot for them, as 
well as any other commodities, Which, 
though of leſs conſequence, come under 


hs 


1 88 that 


* 
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hst Fefcripioh. The adopting of this 
principle is necelſary for cht preſervation 
of this part of the American Frade, and 
It will probably do more: It Will make 
| F4 Wiki Britain the center of Americ an 
2 Commerce 1 in Eürope. France has taken 
2 


nde lead : She has declared five of ber 
ports, Free ports, for the © "reception of 
American goods. If we aQ as wiſely, we 
need not deſpair of prevailing over her. 
But our ſyſtem 1 is now ſo clogged, that 1 it 
operates almoſt as a prohibition. The 
port charges upon their thips, are very 


conſiderable, being charged as foreigners, Ts 


and ſubject to the payment of double 
lights, though their cafes are in many re- 
1 Ae, wpecde different, even confidering America 
| CY foreign nation. For, the payment of 

double lights by foreign ſhips, was owing 

to the Durch formerly doubling that 
charge; in which they were followed by 


the Powers in the Baltic ; and the ex- 
bs 3 . 


ample 


4 68 3 
ample ihus given, was copied by. vs. as.. 
.mauer; in ,courſe,. ; The Americans fool 
this charge the more, as they were fore 
merly pot ſubjeR to it; and az; they haye 
kw. _— n this king in I 
Country. rte en #5; ch rief 


W tand iert 8 i e 
| Anon 1 American comme- 


Uities fe for which this country, may, be made 
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an entrepot, tobacco is the moſt cagita] 
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article ; ang | the relation of. the LEI 
ef 1.) Da ; & 
ances attending i it, will ſerve, for other 
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goods ir in fimilar caſes. A Proclamation „oel P | 
has indeed been lately ilued, which gives Bar fo | 
liberty 10 the, Merchapis to land tobacco 


71 I WE +43 


without a depok ; 3 but as, the | former i in: Berl 


conveniencies were not Perhaps f ſulfici 4 9 
4 

ently known, and 26 even the repetition 

| of an affgir, of this conſequence ; is par- 


(ffs 


donable, if it will enforce the xeaſons, fox 
carrying this Proclamation into derma-⸗ 
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nency, the former method | may not be 


l 
| 
1 
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Impropetly introduced at this time. 
Wen tobacco was landed in England. 
# depofi was required of a. per hogl- | 
Head, to be drawn back when it was ex⸗ 
pörted. 2 1 u London, the warehoufes al- 
lotted for its reception by the Cuſtom- 
houſe, lie t a great diſtance from the Jide 


and upon d theſe it is not ſuffered to re- 


main, though landed on one day and ta 
be lbipped the next, even with a watch 


oy 3 ien 11 
upon it. The expence of landing, « cra- 
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nage. wharfage, porterage, cartage, ware- 
13011 £\ 205 
Houſe- rent, 


and a numerous train of 
ane en and other charges (upon 
the whole of which, though the duty Was 
10 be received back. the Merchant charged 
Wi commiſſion) amounting to a large 


ſum, 1 was, with the duty, generally drawn 


«+ EE +» 


upon the foreign port to which the tobacea 


bras to * lent, which made a very lar ge 


advance of money. In three or four 
oel the Merchant received back the 


-_ 


- duty 
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ofited, Which, after deduBting. 
this (eyes? he remitted to the perfon 

e Thus a medium cargo of to- 
| bacco was charged with an advance of 
about 20001: almoſt its firſi coſt, for ſe> 
veral months; a great part of which was 
ſunk in unneceſſary charges, "commiſſion; 
intereſt of money. nad loſs bn re. en- 
change, r einn 


ee e e s 
Tu AG for 8 in onv 
is found to be very eaſy. - Upon the ar- 
rival of any cargoes of tobacco, rice, or 
any goods not uſually, or only partially, 
conſumed in this country, they ſhould be 
ſuffered to be landed, under bond, free 
of duty, and put into a warehouſe under 
the locks of the Officers of the Cuſtom- 
houſe, and the Jocks of the Merchants, 
generally called the King's Wafehouſe, in 
the ſame manner as is n. in the im- 
1 of coffee and rums. This me- 
thod 


| | 9 9 1 
cho is Isles and withou ut diſſicuky. The 

duty-is paid hen the goods are taken o 
lor home conſumption, or the; bonds, dif- 
charged hen ex ported. This Will make 
our, poris (ſo far as reſpects an entreppt 
ler gods imported from Amęrica) in a 
incurred upay their goods, and the, ext 
peditious diſpatch of their veſſels, adyanr 
tages always to be met with in free ports, 
ere great acmplatinns to. Merchants. In- 
dulsencies as ſimilar as (be nature of our 
Wu e will admit, oe be 
granted. None tilseln fon cbv0% yeh 
ee yo 1040072101 e ee A 
220 BJKGTIONS may ani bythe Cuſtomy 
hole, to che apparent hazard of ſuſfexing 
any "commodity, of conſequence; to; the 
Revenue, 0 he placed in any other wargy 
houfe than thoſe allotted, for the purpole, 
When ſo great an ohiect is in queltign, it 
Warrants ſome, riſque. But in this. caſę 
Lait tere 


| ( 6p Ty 
chert is none. At beat" not mote than | 
What attends the method now in uſe with 
reſpetl to rum, coffee, and other articles. 
The Revenue never has been, nor ever will 
be, in danger from fach iudblgencies. 
They have not contributed in" iny/ ſhape 
to the intreaſe of Imuggling; andthough 
ofr Merchants have, in tfiſcqudtnee gf 
chis evil, been bound faſt by ne fyſtemas 
of rules and regulations, the Revenue has 
*hvt been relieved: on the contrary, it has 
contitanilly diminihed. But this may be 
more properly mentioned in aecher 
de e 44 BU gi 

Wr Tach, and they are very th 
regwlarions, England might be made an 
| entrepot far the American commodities. 
The principal articles are tobacco and 
rice: About one hundred thouſand hogſ- 
Heads of the former have been annually 
e into Fan kingdom, of which 


23 


about 


about twelve or thirteen thouſand have 
been leſt for conſumption: in, Great Bri⸗ 
tain, (the uſe of which has no otherwiſe 
declined, than from its dearneſs, during 
the war) the reſt was exported to diffe- 
rent parts of Europe. About ſixty thou- 
ſand barrels of rice were formerly im- 
ported; meg the, whole of which was 
afterwards ſent to Holland and Germany. | 
the conſumption in England being very 
ſmall. Upwards of eighty thouſand tons 
of ſhipping, almoſt wholly belonging to 
Great Britain, were formerly employed 
in bringing theſe articles alone to market 
in this country. The ſame trade, the 
ſame employment for ſhipping, and owned 
by - Britiſh Merchants, may yet be. conti- 
nued to us. Even the ſupply of France | 
we have a very great chance of poſſeſſing. 
the Farmers General having already *. 
«gun io make ee re F 
this unttx. 
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"eas Poruiguele will import ri rice as for- 
merly. Their attempt to introduce Brazil; 4 
inflead of Cardlina rice, will have the 
ſame effect ab a fimilar attempt many years” 
ago. It was from heteſſity that they pro- 
cured any other ſort. The Dutch Rave 
done the ſamt; but böth prefer Carolina 
rice. The inſtante given by the Author 
of the Obſcrvations on the American 


2 


Trade, of a ſhip lately arrived at Liſbon 


from South Carolina, which would have 
ebthe to a better market in England: 
proves nothing, becauſe the price both 
here and in Holland happened then to 
be enormouſly high: The returns will be 
chiefly in wine. But this exportation of 
Flce direfly from South Carolina, to the 
| fouthward of Cape Finiſterre, was per- 
mitted by AQ of Parliament, and is one of 
thoſe inſtances in which the A@ of Navis 
gation was obliged to be relaxed. A vas 

luable trade muſt otherwiſe have been loſt 
81 | | = * 


to 


8 
to this country. The Germans and Dutch 
will continue their purchaſes in Great 
Britain, For England may be conſidered 
a a great Inn, on the road from America = 


to che Northern paris of Europe, where. 


the Americans may repoſe themſelves, till 
they procure knowledge of the beſt market 
to ſend cheir goods. Formerly, rice was, 
landed, ſhifted, and put in order for a 
market, in the Southern ports of this 
kingdom, chiefly at Cowes, paying a duty 
of 8d. che hundred weight. Tobacco 
was ſuffered. to remain in the ſhips that 
brought it, which were conſidered as w are> 
houſes, in order to avoid the; payment of 


mand ſor ſale, when dhe landed the quan- 
uiey he wanted, paying duty for one part, 
and giving bond for the remainder, which 
he took out of the ſhip ; the firſt for home 


conſumption, he other ſor exportation; 


and when the laſt was again ſhipped, and 


2 6630 
he debenture paffed in the common forms; 
the bonds which had been given were of 
courſe diſcharged. © As ſhips were for- 
merly conſidered as warehouſes, the ſcene 
is only io be changed to warehouſes ou 

hore; and the preſent method, in every 
allies reſpect, Which is a ba. imple one, 
continued i in uſe, | 


Ir will be proper to take into confide- 
ration, the ſlate of Canada and Nova {2/044 
Scotia, previous to that of the Weſt India 
Trade; for we have been given the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances, in the Obſervations 
to which reference has been ſo often 
made, of the ſufficiency of thoſe two Co- 
lonics to ſupply all the lumber, Hye cat- 
_ &le, and proviſions, which our Weſt India 
Illands formerly received from the Ame- 
rican States. If we will truſt to Nature, 
me has declared very ſtrongly againſt theſe 
1 by ſhutting up their ports fix 
Haan k 2 months 
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months in the year; and what muft par- 
ticularly ſtrike our attention, which has 
been directed to the advantages that the 
Weſt India Iſlands are to receive from 
thence, is, that the hurricane months oc- 
cupy, the greater part of the time in which 
the navigation 1$ open. Independently 
of this ſevere tax, it is further ta be oh- 
ſerved, that neither the Canadians, Nova 
Scotians, or any other people ſituated at 
3000 miles diſtance fram- the ſeat of their 
Governwent, (even ours, excellent as 
tbat wight be made, not excepted) have the 
ſame powers of applying their natural ad. 
vantages, as thoſe immediately under a 
Government of their own. How much 
warſe then muſt be their ſituation (as in 
the preſent caſe) when an induſtrious 
rival neighbour, with ſo many ſuperiqr 
adyantages, lives at their very doors. 
This ſuperiority is not to be overcome, 
until the country 'which attempts it bas a 

| Lanes good 
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koad Government, becomes equally well 
peopled, and has ſufficient capitals to 
carry an their trade. It is of litile con- 
ſequence to ſay, there is lumber enough 
in Canada for all our purpoſes, and that 
it may be rendered of uſe; whilſt that 
Colony has not, what all Colonies muſt 
have to make them uſeful; a ſufficient 
number of people to cut down that lum- 
her, and a good navigation to carry it off, 
We cannot doubt the Southern parts of 
Canada being a good country, but the 
advantages are all internal, and can never 
he made uſe of for the purpoſes. of Com- 
merce, till the country on the Ohio, and 
in che Illinois, is ſettled. And when that 
js done, who is to reap the benefit of it ? 
Not chis- country, for the paſſage cannot 
he by "oe n St. Lawrence. 


Tax 3 of the winter in the ſettled 
panel Capada,atecionsBxmontys deſtroys 
all 
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all the effects which the labour of the ſuma 


mer produces, fo far as reſpeds the carrying 
on any conſiderable Commerce. During 
the war, the quiet ſhe enjoyed threw the 
Indian trade into her hands, which the 
ſuperior advantages of the American 
States will now deprive her of. Canada 
has produced undoubtedly a great quan- 
wy of wheat. When grain was ſcarce 
in Europe, before the late war, an un- 
uſual demand was made upon America, 
and the Merchants of Philadelphia, who 
were great ſpeculators in that article, fent 
Agents te Canada for the purchaſe of 
corn, which they fent ſhips for, and con- 
Sgnicd to their Correfpondents in Europe. 
But though the produte was confiderable 

tor this. Colony, it bore a very ſmall 
proportion to that of the Middle States x 
Nor will the quantity ſhe is able to pro- 
duce be of ſervice to the Weſt India 
. as they” require chiefly flour: and 
there 


| «© 13 2) 
| there are not wills in dhe Province,” det 
can be turn ed to the pu rpoſes of making 
quantities worth exportation. The New- 
foundland market will take off ſome bread; 
but they have the diſadvantage, of cun- 
iegdling with the intonvenience which tlie 
fiſhery ſuffers from the . of . 
veſſels he 05 & f S0 UI 
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Bor. with alt ths Sea to hip ex- 
pected from Canada, no laſting depen- 
dence can be placed upon it. The da- 
habitants are in a diſcontented ſlate, and 
not at all averſe to throw of our Govera- 
merely by the ſtrong hand of military 
power, Which, whenever it is employed 
in Colonies at a diſtance, and more eſpe- 
Cially if they are of a different nation, 
muſt havt ſome powerful arceſſory helps. 
to make the inhabitants contented and 
Peaceahle under it. Such are thoſe which 
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the French Weſt India Iſlands enjoy, Where 
the riches they accumulate from their 


produce, joined to the impreſſion they have 


of their Government at home, keep them 
tolerably eaſy and quiet. We are not to 
infer from thence, that the French Goa 


vernment is improperly ſevere; but it is 
a military one; a conſtitution agreeing very 


ill with a Commereial State. 


2941 
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the noble Lord from Nova Scotia. That 


this province has a proſpect of being im- 
proved, is without doubt, and ſo will 


every country which receives an acceſſion 


of people, if the ſubſequent meaſures are 


prudently taken. The number ſertled 
- and ſettling there, are very conſiderable, 
and there probably will be a tolerable lunt- 
ber trade in time, if the inhabitants are 
frugal and induſtrious; but it muſt be a 
work of time. The climate is now very 


much 


GREAT expectations are formed alſo by 


Via... a 


0 MJ 

itch againſt th The evils, howeverz 
which this Wye will be leffenitd as 
the ſettlements increaſe, Their fiſheries 
in patticular, have been made the object of 
very ſanguine hopes. Nova Scotia and St. 
John's appear to be well ſituated for that 
purpoſe; but it is not ſituation alone that 
will command a benefieial Commerce. A 
ſandy rock full of people, accuſtomed to 
the trade they carry on, and purſuing it 
with activity and perſeverance, may be- 
come the ſeat of Commerce. This has 
been realized in our times, in the two lit; 
tleiſlandsof Nantucket and Martha's Vine- 
yard. In Nantucket, which is only 12 
miles long and three miles broad, were ſix 
thouſand inhabitants, many of them rich, 
having a neat town of ' 500 houſes, 140 


ſhips, employing near two thouſand ſeamen, 


and poſſeſſing fifteen thouſand ſheep, beſides 
cattle, and horſes. In Martha's Vineyard, 


ä which 3 is twenty miles long and ſeven miles 
L broad, 


60 


broad, were four thouſand inhabitants, three 


towns, a large ſtock of cattle, two hun- 
dred veſſels, and two thouſand ſeamen 3 
each immenſely populous for their ſize; 
giving a full ſanction to the opinion of 
their poſſeſſing all the comforts and hap- 
pineſs which honeſt induſtry can give 
them. Such enjoyments produce the na- 
tural conſequence,” a greater increaſe of 
people than their trade can ſupport; and 
oblige them, from time to time, to ſend 
out little Colonies from amongſt them.— 
Their emigrations were chiefly to the back 
country of the Middle and Southern States: 
Great numbers of them are already ſettled 
there; and have changed the bold and 
daring ſpirit of | the Sailor, (exploring even 
the South Seas in purſuit of Commerce, to 
pay for the manufactures they purchaſed 
of us), tothat of the mild and peaceful Far- 
mer. Confiderable ſettlements have been 
made, and the country much improved by 
Fe | them. 


1 2 4] 
anne But the noble Author 15 now 
changed, not only the deſtiny of their Co- 
lonies, but that of the Mother Country. 
He has aſſumed the wand of a powerful 
Geni, and like the inchantments which we 
read in the Oriental Tales, he has employ- 
ed ſome infernal ſpirit to drive them from 
the habitations of their fathers, where they 
have fo wonderfully flouriſhed and in- 
creaſed, and planted them in Nova Scotia, 
on bleak and 5 3 coaſts. £ 


1 1 is nad too much preſumption to 
expect to make the fiſheries of Nova Scotia, 
upon which the labour of two hundred 
years have been already ſpent in vain, ſu- 
| perior 1 to thoſe of the New-England States, 
whether with reſpect to this nation, or to 
that colony. The inhabitants of thoſe 
States are at home, with every advantage 
that induſtry and a ſufficient proximity ta 
their fiſheries can give them. Theſe cir- 
13 2 n 


1 | 
cumſtances; with the Bberty which the 
late Treaty of Peace gives them, puts 
them in a far better ſituation than the Eu- 
ropean nations, who make a long voyage 
e hey arrive at the Ws of their Coun? 
their 8 4090 wee jen Fay an 
rican States. If we could increaſe our 


fiſhery, ſo much as to cure a ſufficient, 
Nock of fiſh for the Weſt India market, 


there muſt be ſome other means found 8 
to rer it, than the circuitous yoyago 
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obliged t. to b make to the Weſt Indies, | a 


they cannot procure a freight to pay their 
expenees on their return, 


Tas poſſeſſion of Newfoundland, upon, 
the terms of the Treaty of Peace 1762, 
with the fiſhery of Labradore, would have 
been worth many Canadas and Nova Scox 
tas. The exchange would have proved of 
| | infinite 


„„ 

infinite ſervice to us. We ſhould have 
had the. French alone to have contended 
with upon the terms of that Treaty, and 
though they carried on the trade in a more 
profitable manner than the Engliſh, yet 

there was little interference at market; 
their conſumption being chiefly. confined 
to their own. country, whilſt Great Britain 
almoſt wholly poſſeſſed the trade of Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, The French derived 
their ſuperior advantage from ſending out 
ſeveral ſhips together, the crews of which 1 
acted in concert; and as ſoon as a loading — 
was ready, in the curing of which the, =» W 
whole were employed, a ſhip was imme- 
Glately diſpatched with it, by which means 
many of their veſſels had quitted thoſe ſeas 
before ours were tolerably : advanced in their 
ladings. Theſe advantages bein; 1g now greatly 


14 


increaſed, we have no other reſource than A 
or natural ae to To our fiſh- 


eries 


(wy 


eries upon that coaſt, How far that 


anſwer, when oppoſed to America, time 


alone can make known. But if the New= 


England States increaſe now with the rapi- 


dity of the few years preceding the war, and 
the more they are confined by this country 


in their connection with it, the more will 


their induſtry be ſtimulated, all the Euro- 
pean nations will be obliged to . mm 
Is et: hat trade 1 

"2. as to put an end to a ſubject, of 
which no pleaſant picture can be drawn. 


Till we can force Nature to make a free 
and open navigation, and to foften the 


climate, we ſhall not derive any advantage 


from Canada or Nova Scotia, in any degree 


equal to the hopes that are held out to us. 
And yet this circumſtance is made by the 
noble Author, to have different effects, ac 
cording to the ſubject which is treated of: 
When Ruſſia is to be made the ſubſtitute 
for 


"I 
* 


69 
fr America, in the diſpoſal of our manu- 
factures, the ſhutting up the Baltic by ſix 
months ice, is repreſented as preventive of 


her having ſhips or ſailors of her own; 


but when Canada and Nova Scotia are to 
be made the ſubſtitutes for the States of 


America, the ſame interruption in their 
navigation, and the country fix months 
covered with ſnow, does not hinder their 


becoming nurſeries for ſhips aud ſeamen, 


But to return from this digreflion/ Theſe 
Colonies are not of ſufficient conſequence to 


induce us to make a beginning, if that is | 
meant, to lay out large ſums of money in 


hopes of improvement, till they become 8. 


ſtrong enough to govern themſelves. The 
Weſt Indies will be ruined, whilſt the 
work is about, and when it is finiſhed, the 
inhabitants of theſe Provinces will be no 
longer our ſubjects; and as the value of 
the country can never be an inducement 
to us to run into another American war, 

if 


a f 


*: 2 


2 py 7 
=. 
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F we take a civil leave of each _ le i | 
all that v we can ur 


Ir is ei to talk of national 
gratitude. No country will voluntarily | 
become ſubject to another, when they 
have ſtrength to become their own maſters, 
When they can protect themſelves, they 
neither want, tior will receive atiy foreign 
protection. It is our buſineſs to guard 
againſt what we have ſuffered on ſimilar 
occaſions. It has coſt us immenſe ſums 
of money in making Colonial eſtates. This 

: very Colony of Nova Scotia has been al- 
| "ready a heavy charge to' the nation, and 
has never yet produced any thing of value; 
although we are now promiſed that (with= 
out help) it will become the granary of 
the Welt Indies. We purchaſed the lands 
of the Grenades, St. Vincent, Domini- 
ca, and Tobago, at double their value; at 


almoſt the ruin of Scotland, and greatly to 
| the 


ben. 1 is a a melancholy convention; | 
is ot lite auail to recur to the paſt, or to 

r how far it is (as we have been 
told): holding out a premium for Rebels, 
lion, We alt « all find our advan- 


C 
A aten Mead: will apa 


of Hiational debt, or recover cover any part of dur 
wendet gisey ind riches As Canada ant 
| Novi Scotia appertiiii do wy, we outht to 
eonſider them with reſyect to the - 

u their prefent condition. If they eantior 
woulT he better to: give them up- Where 
the Refugees who are fettling there have 
received every neeeffary afiſtaties, we 
ſhall be better able to judge of the uſe of 
————— 
we very complete maſters of this ſubiject. 
before" we engage in expence. One ex- 
pence” draws on mother, and whatever 
ſuns are given, they dught to be proper- 
donate 0 the certain anne 
— NW 8 e tad ee 
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Jopies andthe American States. Tbe Come 
. migtoe gf Weſt. India Planters and Mere 
chants, | have repreſouged, < 4 « Thar t the. 2 
«+, miſſion. of An as he ret 
«+, fore, freely to bring the proc cher af $ 
* American States tothe gr: 
— {40 wha duck th good of our Iſlands 
* ip getan, js obviouſly effential.”... by 
was a repreſentation founded an experzency, 
and if nat praQically attended tg, w will be 
followed by very ſefious conſequences to 
ahoſe Plantations, .. The. noble Author of 
Wboſe Pamphlet we. have ſo gften had 
Seraſion to take dato, pigats. this great 
1 plies Tn mk 
With 15 80 hp ayers Het | 
+ India. produce cheaper from ther na- 
e tjens?? But we will offer tg his gonſi- 
n the w_ hepets which ade 


(˖ 86) 
Kai! the ſhipping © which they ke 
uſe of, the number of, failors employed'i in 
theta, and the abundant produce which is 


brought to Great Britain, greatly enrich- 
ng the Revenue, the Merchant, and' di- 


Aly o ly or indire&ly, e every order of the State, 
wack LO 10. #1904 9] 9 241 _ 2 
* Tu value of. the e Feb e How 
Great Britain to our "Weſt India Illands 
* vet y triling BV the information 
Piven in | evidence" before the Houſe of 
Someone, thittezt © ak qQuateers of 
Peaſe and bean, and f neteen thouſand 
quarters of cats, tog 
Berrings and pilchards, were the ſupplies 
f provifions ex portẽd from Great Britain 
-to the Sugar Colonies, in three years be- 
Tre tlie war j being upon an average about 
| tholeie:Grarters of peaſe, beans; and 
-pats,” each year. Salted proviſions were 
ſent from Ireland, and in · great quantities. 


| tion of the etc of Uke from Europe. 


4 


he remainder of the conſumption Ing 


ff 


fupplied | by America,” Aru - | I 1 
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Pats fu IphyaPpic cofifichs on dedebt fl. 
of flour, rice, Indian-corn, biſcuit, ſheep, . 
hogs, poultry, and ſome live barns; ' 
great part of the laſt come from Porto 
Rico) hams, butter, ſalted beef; pork, and 
ſalted fiſn, in 5 great quantities, and of 
Seat value 3 likewiſe ſalt from ſome of 
the ſmaller Weſt Indian Iſlands, the Amie⸗ ne⸗ 
Beans being the carriers. Te Hupply 
from America, beſides proviſion; conſiſted 
of ſumber, boards, joiſts} planks, and 
: ſtaves; of dil, horſes, tallow, leather, to- 

| : bacco, pitch, tar, turpentine, iron, 18 
and boat timbers, and other articles. No t 
: leſs than one hundred thouſand: caſks and 
erde were, in a year; made f in Ja 
maica, from American ſtaves and heading. | 
iy — towns, and the buildings of 


moſt 


"4 


wean formerly received the pruducts af 
the Sugar if and of every: kind3'of ſage 


Wy 

moft of the ſertlements upen the ſea coaſts/ 
of chat Iſland, are built with timber! im. 

ported from North America. The amount 

of theſe importations into Jamaica only, 


wes, by the beſt 0 Ic 5, not Jeſs than 


[ £-1.50,000 Hepling, The fame uſe of theſg 


articles, and many of them in 3 \groater” | 
ernte 80 * 
65 payment 18 ee ty Wy Ames 


ere twenty Gre thoultnd hogtheads; 
belides fifteen thoufang- made into refined 


\ fogar, and ſent fm Great” Biitan; * | 
5 rum very large quantities, which qvas nat 


Gleable at any other markets: Jikewiſe 
melaſles, ſyrups, panncls, coffee, givger; 
apfl piemento. The Weſt Indians plage 4 
ene ee n — 
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Kioditics, and will res 
toſt to chem. | 


Tuts wil . be the 4 3 
ſugar, as the Americans can ſupply them» 
ſebves much cheaper at St. Euſtatia, which 
is a mart common to all nations, for Dutch; 
of better quality, and very conſiderably | 
cheaper than Engliſh. But ſappo ling, 4 
many have done, that no European nation 
will fuffer the Amerieans to carry off their 
produce; theclimate of that country is fufs 
ficiently favourable to ſupply them with 
a tolerable good ſugar. The maple-tree 
_ Fields abundantly, an excellent ſubſtiturs 
bor it, and they have very good brandy to 

ſupply the plate of rum. The Weſt In 
dians cannot ſubſiſt without their lumber 
and mn; r without's ths 
ee 2 I 18 


2 —— % 1 N 
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wt; diffteult to foreſee the, ſituation. £6 
which the Weſt India Iſlands would bel 
duced by ſuch a Commerce. 

12 FR aol et. alt i 3 
| the principal i import is from Ireland, and 
which in quality exceeds all other, and 
| will, ſo long as that is the caſe, command 
a preference; yet it is not a ſufficient ſup- 
ply. The greater cheapneſs of the Ame- 
rican proviſions, and the proximity of, chat 
country, to the Weſt Indies, will always 
be the means of a conſiderable ſale. Ir 1 
provements i in ſalting will in all probability 
be made. The great fertility of the back 
country of the Southern States, whefe 
4 wnumerable- herds of cattle graze in the 
ſavannahs during their mild winters, pro- 
duces in conſequence cheapneſs and plenty; 
and will in future times render ſalted pro- 
viſions a very great article of their Com- 
E: merce. . It 1s wag of practice (che ſame 


90 thing 


„ 5 
cla happens in England) that prevents | 
their falted — from r f ag 
"well as * n Nm | 


| Tur great etnies df . tak he 
American States has been held out to us3 | 
but for what purpoſe it is not eaſy to be 
underſtood. If it was a fact, and Canada 
and Nova Scotia could ſupply the Weſt 
Indies, the Trade would find its oven 
courſe, and the noble Author had no oc- 
ceſſon for his fears of America ſupplying 
the Weſt India Iſlands. Happily for thoſe 
lands, however, there is no deficiency 
of timber in America. Such an opinion 
can only ariſe from thoſe who, finding the 
country round the great towns cleared of 
| wood, and the price of courſe dearer, have 
either too much indolence, or too little 
judgment, to make any farther obſerva- 
tion; and therefore ſuppoſe that all the 
reſt of America is equally cleared. There 


eresks in all- che, States, ito; laſt for 
ages; and may be cut down; on the water 
ſide, and immediately laden in the ſmall 
_ vellels. which carry on that trade. Surely 
our former experience muſt have told us, 
that lumber was procured in ſufficient 
quantities, and at a cheap price in gener 
for the uſe of the Planter... If the price 
varied, it was accidental, according to 
the number of veſſels which axrived in the 
Weſt Indies; man all 
Commeree is eee SETS wits 
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4401 „Tur , in Pn canal veſlels 
to load lumber, militate ſo much againſt 
our ſupply ing the Sugar Colonies in Britiſh: 
: Veſſels, as to put it out af the power of a 
Merchant to purſue it, otherwiſe than to 
-his ruin. : The Americans will trade from 
their crecks with little expenge; and with 
out delay. Our barge Weſt India ſhips 


muſt 
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mut proceed directly to the great ports, 


aud puxehaſe lumber. under the accumu- 
lated weight of tranſportation and ſtore- 
ing; they muſt lie a conſiderable time 
loading, under great charges of Wages 
and proviſions, ..and of courſe enhancing 
the price of freight; the whole of which 
muſt ultimately fall ern the * 
Who is * cis ant TEES 
1 _ af: carrying on the Lumber 
| Ttade to the Weſt Indies, has never been 
practiſed but by a few opulent Merchants, 
pofleſſors of great eſtates in the Weſt In- 
dies; who, preferring the regularity of 
ſupply; though at an inereaſed expence, to 


the leaving to their Agents the care of * 


furniſhing their Plantatiobs, were accui- 
tomed to ſend ſuch of their veſſels as arrived 
very early at home, for this purpoſe. But 
no one ever attempted: itwith aview toprofit, .' 
or even making a freight for their veſibls, 
* N 2 though 
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though they go out half-loaded, The 
trade could not afford it, There are ſome 
ſeaſons in the year, the hurricane months, 
in which lumber is rather ſcarce and 
dear; yet the Planters, in general, are 
not provident enough to lay in ſufficient 
ſtock for a day of want, Even at the pe- 
riod from which all our knowledge is 
drawn, from that before the War, lumber, 
when well choſen, was always in ſufficient 
demand to progure freight for thoſe ſhips 
which were built in America, and ſent to 
the Weſt Indies for the purpoſe of pro- 
curing a loading of ſugars for Great Bri- 
tain. The Maſter of the veſſel made his 
bargain, to ſell the Planter a certain quan- 
tity of lumber, for eyery hogſhead of ſu- 
gar he would put on board his ſhip. . Such 
circumſtances happened in the time of re: 
gular ſupply 3 how much greater incon« 
yenience muſt then accrue from the ſcanty 
ſupply of Britiſh ſhips. For either the 


8 
"Weſt Indies muſt carry on that trade with 
veſſels of their own, or we muſt do it with 
Britiſh ſkips, The poſſibility of Bermuda 
doing it, a eircumſtanee that has been 
urged, will not be admitted by any perſon 
converſant jn the trade, Andif they could 


do it, another queſtion ariſes Will the 
Americans ſuffer thera} | 


Uron the whole, if we exclude the veſ- 
ſels of the United States from our Weſt 
India Iſlands, we muſt undertake that 
trade ourſelyes, There is no alternative. 
The conſequences reſpecting our ſhipping 
will be theſe that follow : There are very 
few veſlels in the Weſt India Trade, that 
can be ready to + pou to ſea before the 
month of October. To go to Nova Sco- 
tia or Canada, at that time, is impoſſible. 
To goto any American port to the North- 
ward of Carolina, is attended with riſque. 
There are very ſevere gales of wind in the 
months 
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months of November and December,cpga 
: the American coaſts, expoſing every ſhip 
which approaches them, to certain. da- 
mage; often driving them off the coaſt, and 
putting them under the neceſſity of going 
to the Weſt Indies. Of theſe accidents, 
the inſtances are very common, and tuch 
muſt always be the caſe, while the ſhips, 
not being ready till late in, the year, a few 
days detention by contrary winds in the 
Engliſh ports (to which they are con- 
ſtantly liable) muſt nearly. ruin their 
voyage. The delay of loading in the 
great ports, and the dearneſs of purchaſe, 
have been mentioned. No calculation, | 
with any degree of certainty, can be made 
of their arrival! in the Weſt Indies, and of 
the maſters being ready to enter upon the 
buſineſs of loading | their ſhips, till March 


or April, at the earlieſt period; A time 
when that buſineſs 3 is very far advanced i in 


the Weſt Indies, and many ſhips nearly, 
if 


| C93) 
2 not fully laden. The hurricane montlis 
ſoon approaching, the veſſels muſt return 
in that ſeaſon, ſubject to additional inſu- 
rance, and to an extraordinary expence in 
the damage received during the voyage; 
a mis fortune which Owners of ſhips and 
Underwriters, from frequent loſſes. are both 
very well acquainted with; for the Mer- 
chants, on theſe occaſions, often meet with, 
great difficulty in making inſurance, and 
very high premiums are frequently given. 
A veſſel arriving at home o late in the 
year, cannot be ready to proceed upon the. 
ſame _ circuitous voyage of taking in a 
freight of lumber by the way, until the 
ſpring. following. Thus A Welt India 
ſhip, which nowy generally performs her, 
voyage | 'in twelve months, quietly and 
with little riſque, will be put RE < out 
of her uſual track. 
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Tus freight made by a Weſt India this 
to the Sugar Iſlands, is trifling. She de- 
pends for profit upon the freight home 


4 


from thence. In three years ſhe now 
makes three of theſe freights, and the in- 
ſurance during that time, at two pet cent. 
out, and-two per cent. home, will be 121. 
per cent. On the contrary, if ſhe pros 


ceeds to North America for lumber, ſhe 


will in all probability make no freight 
out to that country, as the ſhips neceſſa- 
rily upon the trade between Great Britain 
and America are ſufficient to carry the 
goods exported from hence, The cargo 
of lumber will make but a ſmall ſum for 
freight to the Weſt Indies. She will per- 
form theſe voyages with difficulty, and 
with great danger and expence, and will 
make but two freights from the Weſt In- 
dies home in three years; during Wet 


time the inſurance, admitting that ſhe 


makes one voyage in the hurricane ſeaſon, 


and 


<(w) 

| and ine oller before it, will be 161. 108. per 
cent. at che leaſt, and ſubject to the alarnis 
which Underwriters are liable to at that 
time'of the year. The Prelem regulatity 
of trade, Which is eſſential in the Weſt 
India Commerce, will be totally deſtroyed: 
The Planters will be at one ume in abſo- 
lute want of food and neceſfaries, with 
their plantations ſo full of their produce, 
as not to have warehouſes ſufficietit'to 
place them in (the ſhips being uſually a 
conſiderable time loading, which affords 
them great convenience in that reſpect, by 
taking in their ſugars from time to W 
At other times, all will be hurry and con- 
kuſion, and lumber either ſelling for no- 
thing, or no places to be procured for 


ſtoring it. Every inconvenience arifing 
from theſe circumſtances being now pre- 
vented, by che continual arrivals from 
North America, and the regularity of our 
es HE 98-4 0 ſmips 
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how did theſe Weſt India Colonies ſubſiſt 
during the War, un cuen Canada and 
« \Noya Scotia, any more than Englanll 
„and Ireland, were not open to them 
without Sreat expence and riſgue ? 
Jo this queſtion, it is to, be anſwered, that 
though they; Were hot. ſupplied without 
great expence and riſque, yet they. wero 
not leſt totally deſtitutd. Tbeit chief de- 
pendance- Was upon England; but nor 
wholly; preferring | eveii the neglect of 
their produce] to the danget of a. total 
want of the neceſſaries of life; and ac- 
cordingly raiſing a greater quantity of 
them than they had ever before dons: 
When their: diſtrels;prefſed: very cloſely 
upon chem. they: purchaſed; in the Neu- 
tral Hands at a high piice. But all theſe 


ſup- 4 
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ſopplies were. procured upon ſuch expen- 
ſiye terms, that had it not been for the 
enormous priecs they procured in Eng- 
and for their, produce. the Weſt Indies 
would have been ruined. This Was, 
however, 2 ſevere tax upon the Mother 
Country, whoſe revenues were at the 
ſame time greatly. impaired by the ſhort 
importations. It was an abridgment of 
the comſorts of | the people; as they Were 
not able to ſupply themſelyes as formerly; 
for in all cafes where tbe. price is high. 
the. conſumption will generally be re- 
duced in ſome degree of adequate pro- 
portion. During the war, the neat monies 
| received: by the Planters, | for the ſugars 
they Were able to ſend o market, not- 
Withſtanding the high price of freight and 
inſurance, greatly exceeded the times of 


peace during ſeveral years preceding the 
war, But we are not to infer from 
nn the whole were 

Og cqual, 


10290 
equal; becauſe the quantity of the pro- 
duce was greatly leſſened. It is men- 
tioned- merely to ſhew, that by the me- 
thod of our ſupplying the Weſt India 
Hands with lumber (hoops, which are 
light, and fill up ſpaces in ſhips where 
nothing elſe can be put, is almoſt the only 
ſort ſent from hence) and proviſions, the 
grievance, ſo far as regard thoſe articles, 
wilt be equally great as it was during the 
war; for whatever expence and riſque 
we are at in procuring them (and if Ame- 
rica ſhould ſhut up their ports, we muſt 
-purchaſe in the Baltic) the burthen will 
fall upon the Planter, whoſe produce now 
ſells at one half of the groſs price it did 
in the war, and yet is ſubject to an addi. 
tional duty of above 6s, the hundred 
weight. N 
i Whatever may be the motive or caufo, 
moſt probably through miſinformation, 
=-— the 


o 
the very commodities formerly ſent from 
America to the Weſt Indies, are now fet 
before the Public in a very falſe light, 
both as to quantity and value. Rice, in 
particular, is mentioned as a mere baga- 
telle, yet not leſs than twenty thouſand 
barrels were annually fent from Carolina 
and Georgia to the Weſt Indies. Other 
articles are ſpoken of in the ſame manner, 
and proviſions and neceſſaries made to 
grow in thoſe Iſlands in the moſt eaſy 
manner, upon paper. If a Gentleman 
prefers employing manufacturers in his 
own houſe, to make the neceſſaries for 
his uſe, it will not be denied that they coſt 
more than purchaſing of the ſhop-keeper. 
It is exadly the ſame with the Planter, 
who employs his negtoes in raiſing pro- 
viſions, when he can employ them much 
more profitably in making ſugar. It was 
not by ſuch means that the Weſt India 
_ Hands grew rich, and enriched the Mo- 
c ther 


(Ce 
reh with: W, Sredeewie 
nopoly which the high price it ſells for 
in inis country will (ſo long as it, laſts) 
ſecure to us, and makes us ſmile at the 
fears of thoſe uninformed: men, who firſt 
acknowledge themſelves, that the price of | 
our Weſt India produce in the Iſlands 
exceeds that of any other nation, and 
then expreſs their fears, leſt the Ameri» 
cans ſhould carry off our Weſt India pro- 
duce'to other ports; though there is not, 
nor can be, by their own argument, a mar- 
ket in Europe where it will fetch the 
prime coſt, How the Planters are to uſe 
the indirect advantages Which are given 
to them, from an intercourſe wü che 
world in general, is a tale yet to be told. 
Much more is to be ſcared from the pay- 
ing in bullion for che commodity im- 
ported; a trade generally allowed to be in 
disfavour of the country Which is obliged 
to fubmir to it. It will be a {ſerious mat 
8 ter 


8 beg Lan 
| 267 to the Platter, when he Ain * 
ous. eye aver”. the rums in bis ſtores, 
 (vich he cannot end ta Great Britain, 
and therefore the Revenue will not be in- 
jured) to behold the continual waſte of 
ir, whillt ke i is under the neceſſity of open 
ing his purſe, to pay in neee 
the neceſſaries he has nnen 
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ks 


- N other een can be 4 aw. 
from the preceding Conſiderations, Which 
are: 'fountied: upon the levidence/ of the 
moſt: ſenhble:-and informed men, tho- 
roughly converſant in the Weſt India 
Trade, than that, if the Act of Navigation 
is preſerved: i in its preſent fate; (America 
being now independent, and deep 
to chat Act a foreign: nation} e muſt pre- 
gare ourſelves for the worſt conſequences 
that can happen 10 our Sugar Colonies: 
They will be! in an infinitely worſe ſitualion 
** they were during: the war. At that 


1015 time. 
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b though they tia ght thei neceſſicles ; 
dear, they ſold their produce at a very 
high price. They ill now purchaſe, thoſe 
neceſſaries at a high Price, and ſell their 
produce at a low one. In the former ſitu- 
ation, they were gradually declining, 3 in 
this, Wen all fall into a rapid decay. 15 
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To guard 3 the AE; ety, 
may. be made by the Cuſtom- houſo, to the 
aqmiſſion of American goods, duty free} 
far export, (as an chcouragenient to them 
40 make this country an entrepot) ſome 
remarks upon the preſent conſtruction of 
gur Trade Laws are neceſſary. Farmerly, 
the ſpirit of thoſe: Laws was the governing 
principle of the Officers pf the Cuſtoms. 
Lately; the cloſeſt letter of them is kept to. 
The Exciſe, having no other object in vier 
than the mere collection of internal duties, 
has a plain, conſined ſyſtem to follow, 
from which there can be little or no devi- 
r ation. 
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Alken eee n ie en; , 
trarys, \baving the Whole Commerce; of ;, 
the. „ eee „management, as 


ing them to e eee 5 
which attend” our foreign trade guſt ba 
left to the wiſdom of thoſe who preſide 
over. ĩtʒ and whoſe conſtruſtion of thoſe ; 
laws bought always to be oft che moſt libe- 
ral kind. For ſome years paſt this has hot 
been Falficiently attended t The book 
was to prevent ſmugglings but ur 

nately it was conceived, that'the bre wade 


in general Was confittedj che better t 
ject would be attaibec The conſequence 
was, hatthe Merchants wels landed with new - 
regulations, inereaſing the diffculties of the 
honeſt trailer, already ſuffering from che 
inroads made upon his trade by the ſmug- 
gler : And whilſt the defrauder of the Re- 

venue * vaſt quantities of goods 


E _ without 
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without"entries, - Hecnoſt: 8 
was kept over thoſe made at the Cuſtom- 
houſe in the common mode of buſimeſs; 
tended to, that even 4 baſtet of potatoes 
run the riſque of conſiſcation, if there Was 
the ſmalleſt miſtake made in the entry. 
The Merchant, whoſe trade was carried oh. 
in the moſt open manner, lived under a 
continual watch: and ſuſpicion; hlt 
the eL * enjoying himſelf 3 in the 
eſtablihed e in 1 and thers 5 
are none who bear a higher reputation for 
probity than the Britiſh Merchants, ought 1 
not to be thus lumped in one general 
maſs of ſuſpected perſons. It ror 
that all traders are objects of ſuſpicion!— 
This is bad policy: If a man is OR 
it will have 'a tendency to weaken his at- 
tempts to diſcover any practice to the in- 
jury of the Revenue; and if be is inclined : 
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- Every * en to be neh the 
Merchants, that is not of prejudice to the 
Revenue. It Was this principle, the conti- 
val object formerly of the Cuftom-houſe,: 
chat is now changed. The little pre- 
ſents which the Merchant received, were 
chen allowed him. © His hogſhead of ſugar 


was not then weighed with the ſcrupulous : 
exatrieſs of an ingot of gold. He was 
nor made to pay the duty of the dirt which 
is gathered on the quays. The practice 
of the Cuftom-houſe then gave ſatisfac- 
tion to the Merchant, and the ſmuggling 
trade was in its infancy, compared to the 
flouriſhing e it now row gh 294} 
30 TIES 1.30 "ug ; | : 
| Tus Bill 3 in 5 Ms. Wulle 
Pitt, for the Reform of the Cuſtoms, ſo 
| as it related to che abolition n 
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however good in the intention, vet, being. 
involved in the preſent practical conſtrugs .. 
tion of the Laws of the Cuſtoms, partoak .. 
of this new and ruingus ſyſtem. For, 
whether appligatian was made to the Cube 
tom⸗houſe for information of the pro 
Priaty / or the principle. originated from 
thence, the effect was the-ſame,.; It Was 
Aways a known, and, well underſignd in- 
dulgenge tg che Merchant, tg have the 
power of facilitatiy the diſpateh af his 
veſſels, jor of any, goods on board them, 
though it was nat cxaQly; conformable ta 
ho Marz, gr the bet forms ß 
goods were Ended Alia women rok 
ſhipped, the Officer Was gratified by. 4 
preſent, according to the trouble he hed 
been at; in ſame caſes at the pleaſure of 
the Merchant, in others a cuſtoinary' fee, | 
$ut this'was ohicfly-optionl,” and accords 
ing td th; attintion fhehen, and facility 
1, „ | given 


8 une 2 ; 

Mer ee —— 
were of ſuch a public nature, as not to ad- 
mit of any ĩmproptiety of conduct in the 
Officer to the prejudice of the Reyenus- It, 
was 4 Known and eſtabliſhed cuſtomy . 
with whiah the Officer was indulged for. 
. nn ann. * aaa. 
emu end: not. virial Nin 
* naw, WR rifinel e de Il 
the, laws keſpecting the Cuſtoms are exc». 
cuted, and the. preciſe orders iſſued in con · 
2 to the Officers, have cut off from 
the Mer chant al thoſe . little advantages 
which gave facility to iO, | his buſineſs, He 
pities the Officer whocxecutes them, and 
umwilling to make him che Verißce for the 
fault of others, Ktill continues to give. bim 
what he has been accuſtomed to. dot *Y 
Haring howeyer no adyantage i in retum, it N 
is ery much againſt t the grain ; 3. and find. . . 
ing Ms Mr, Pitt's Kill to, anſwer the 1 | 


V3 


1 of taking from Walde wY r dhe te. 
* fufal, he makes no oppoftion to it. This” 


ll! facrifice to his feelings is an impeat merit 
|| el his judgment, which * would be fuel 
| better directed to the reſiſtanee of amv 
|! | greater evil; bearing with patience the” 
ji | | misfortune of the day, and looking for- 
ad with hope, to the reflorationof that 
1 antient ſyſtem, when the Cuſtom-houſe 
|| held the balance between the Merchant 
| | and the Revenue with all even and ready” 


| Band, giving the greateſt fatisfation to 
both. The Officers, ſhould the propoſed 
abolition of fees take place, wilt have vel 

2 | incentive to prompt their civility « or atten» 
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tis jon, u pon Which the moſt material mer- 
 Eantile tranſactions often depend. "The 


e A 


| [ arrival « of ſhips with damaged goods, the 

chance of "markets, and many other hes 
l Cürtiſtances requiring immediate difparch, 
q W ill be without relief. Barely to & his 

; duty is all that the Merchant has ry right 


to 
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wanpeiifrem the Officer; and if 4 
nutes will finiſn the diſpateh of a veſſel, 
upon which-the chance of a market of the 
greateſt importance depends, and which 
muſt otherwiſe be many days detained, he 
will have no remedy but patience. All 
muſt ſubmit to the ſame ſtrictneſs of regu- 
fords no redreſ e .* Dab 


* abniabe D een ee ene e n 
Ixs TAD, therefore, of the abolition of 
fees, which, ſo long as the Cuſtom- houſe 
preſerved its antient ſyſtem, were ſatis- 
facto rily paid, if the ſevere, conſtruction 
of the. lays of. the Cuſtoms. was relaxed, 
to the, regular. trader, and put in practice 
only to the ſmuggler, in which, he former 
would give a chearful ſupport, ihe moſt, 
adyagtagegus and important conſequences 
would follow to; the, Public... The mus: 


elers now act in che moſt, open defiance 
of the V They carry va dbu nad 


1 veſſels 


* 


Sick] 


vellets of force,: capable of l 

eugugements with var floops of war and 
catiers ; und there is not wanting an in- 
Nance; probably chere are more, Where 
the confederates on ſhore fred from 2 
battery (placed there in the war as a de- 
cutter then attacking the ſmuggler, who 
landed his cargo in its view, under cover 
of the guns. Such outrages are alarming, 
atid muft be put an end to, or the Reve- 
sue is — 2 $4.5 9 BHS” LES ok EL"? 125 42 
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execution forms the difficulty. We know 
chere is fmuggling ; but we” know not 
How, without very ſtrong meaſures, (which 
are often violently inveighed againft)' to' 
prevent it. The following are crude 
woußhts; throwit our with au intenutlötr 
of rigs It any can be gathered from 
them, they will anfwer the Writer des 


e 
ſign and wiſh, rather than. his expedta- 
tion. Exery ſmuggling veſſel, that is 
taken, ſhould, if wanted, be employed 
in che Cuſtoms 3. if not, ſhould be either, 
deſtroyed, or a ſufficient ſecuriiy, if ſold, 

given by perſons of known. property. 
that the, ſhould, not again be employed in 
ſmuggling. The ſame ſecurity ſhould, be. 
required from. all builders of any kinds of 
velſels, now, or uſually, employed in 
ſmuggling, exactly deſcribing the different 
ſpecies. A ſtrong body of light dragoons 
ſhould be ſtationed on the coaſts, . under A 
the, order of the Magiſtrates ; and ſome 

a clever, active men ſhould. be particular- 

ly. ſelefted from, thole Gentlemen, with 
emoluments ſuitable to their activity and 
attention, in carrying the Revenue Laws 
into execution. The Cuſtom- houſe Officers | | 


| | ould be frequently changed. No goods, 
ſeized at any other. port than the ſollow- 
ing, ſhould be ſold there, but conveyed. 


| * 
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to fixiof the great ports, itt & different 
paris of the Hand, viz: London, Briſlol, 
Liverpobl, Hull; Leich, aud Gfaſgow; 
where they ſhould be expofed e tale at 
| Rated periods, chargeable with the duties, 
aud the produce to be diltribated amonglt 
the caprors. The dutics bet Very high” 
on many kinds” of goods? afford an op- 1 
portunity to a ſmugglet It“ catty on A 
collufive trade with the Offcer, by agree-/ 
ing to a ſeizure; when the pröduce of the” 
ſale not only pays the? prime coſt, bin 
leaves a very good prof tothe Offter 
and ſmugtzler. Lali, every, Chbug: 
gler who is taken in that eihploymefit, 
mould be ſent on boat@ t King thips' 
beund. on long voyages, bt en board 
Baſt Indiamerr for a certaru term of years; 
by which means they right! Be ade fe 
ful ſubjecls, änd be coHveyed fm tlie“ 
ſcene of heir daring and g 
bour. One year's exertion would pui o 
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many 


Ca 
many ſmuggtzlens out of cheir old employs. 
| ment, that it would natarally lead them 
to ſeek {ome other, The, chain, once 
broken, will not eaſily be repaired. At 
leaſt, ſmuggling will be carried on only 
in the covered way that it formerly was ; 
which is an evil that muſt be borne by 
1 country . whoſe duties are high; 
for, as in other crimes, there are always 
ſome perſons who will riſque the puniſh- 
ment attending the ee chem if 

_w_ Are * fs: 

1 e is Wanted to be ap- 
plied in the Cuſtoms, Which relates more 
particularly tothe trader, and would af- 
ford very great fatisfation to him; be the 
neans of ſaving much time and trouble, 
and render dhe preſent complex and al- 
moſt incomprehenſible practice of the Cuſ- 
toms ſimple, and eaſy to be underſtood. 
If ſuch a correction was carried into exe 

22 cution 


| 6 
eution, it is probable that the Revenue 
would be benefited by it. At preſent, 
the various branches of the Cuſtoms being 
obliged to be calculated, wich their dil. 
counts, in all entries of goods, require a 


great deal of time, and are only known to 
the Clerks of the Cuſtom-houſe. The Mer- 
chant is not ſufficienily - acquainted with 
them, and takes them very unſatisfaQorily 
upon truſt. The firſt ſtep in ſetting about 
the correQion of this grievance is, to direct 
the Cuſtom-houſe to draw outan account 
of all goods which pay duty, imported into, 
and exported from, the kingdom, for a 


certain term of years before the. war, in 
order to form the average of the actual 
conſumption, A communication with 
men of buſineſs in the different trades. of 
which each article will be a part, will ill 
be the means of further knowledge. 


When 


em) 
When thefe accounts are obtained, and 
the actual conſumption procured, with 
the circumſtances attending each ſpecies 
of goods, they ſhould.be valued according 
to their prices, and the duty added to, or 
taken from them, as the neceſſity of the 
caſe required. The value of goods, ſince 
they were firſt rated, has very conſider- 
ably altered. Some goods are charged 
with too heavy a duty in proportion to 
their value, others do not pay enough. 
By this means the duties in general will 
be more equally proportioned to the 
goods upon which they are charged. The : 
duties on goods ſhould alſo be a ſingle 
ſpecific charge, without fraction, and the 
Whole of the duties be reduced to a fund 
conſiſting of one branch only. Some ad- 
vantage to the Revenue will be made by 
the fractions. At the ſame time, the ſy- 
"Fm of drawbacks ſhould undergo a revi- 
fion, 


bon, in order to afford as much gngoue | 
ragement as poſſible to make, his country 
an entrepot. To carry this correction into 
Nil more. advantageous executigg. all 
high duties which the Merchant. is Hy 
obliged to pay beſore his goods are lande 
ed, and which occaſions ĩhe burthen fa 
heavy additional capital to dhe coll, ſhould 
be paid to the Exciſe, and fo far as relates 
to the connection with the Cuſtoms in 
the entry, might be trenſacted in ihe 
ſame manner as cles. rum, and, ſuch 
articles. The former prejudices againſt 
the Exciſe, muſt be removed by the tric 
and ſevere execution of the Laws of, the 
Cuſloms. It gives no alarm to the honeſt 
trader; the roguiſh one makes the noiſe, 
All high duties are beſt collected by the 
Exciſe; becauſe they are then not paid by 
the Merchant till his goods are ſold 10 
the Conſumer, and he is by that , means 
N eaſed 


t ni) 
ns the buten of Mi: a large 
and unnecellary advance of money. Such, 
or Le other effectual means, are indiſ- 
Penfbh Pequilite 16Ve 5 put in practice, or 
W Belts will fin ufer further de- 
CR ad ür Commerce be 1 more and 
dee Ae 
abused 7 os zaiwe ds d | 
R tut Mes the rats between 
Great Brita“ And America has been al- 
ready given. It is taken from the beſt 
alnhötities in- his country and confitmed 
by the teſtimonies of others, well ac- 
quad wit the Commerce of America, 
Hals che importance of that country 
to Gftat Britain the dependence which 
Sur Weſt Idi Ifands bart uon it; the 
intapacity of che Colonies: of Canada and 
Nova Scotia to ſupply its place; > and that 
nothing elfe thin a renewal of the formet 5 
Commercial Syſteim wilt raife* this nation 
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( 122 "I 
to the power and riches; it poſſeſed befors 
the war. 


ie 
** 8440 


Mine 0 


Ax opinion 5 been very raſhly incul- 


cated amongſt us, not only by the, noble 
Aut hor in the Publication which has been 


mentioned, but by many others, that 
America, by becoming an Independent 
Sovereignty, partakes ſo fully of the na- 
ture of a foreign State, that we cannot 


conſider her in any other view. The 


arguments they chiefly make uſe, of, are 
of the ſame nature with thoſe of the ſup- 
rien. of the Navanyen Act, MAR firſt 


. 


eg to in the 3 3 oo this Work 


| To theſe they. join the; dread of Ruſſia, 


which they, hold out as a bugbear to us; 
and conclude by threatening us with. the 
reſentment of Ireland. . In the firſt place, 
it is lo be obſeryed, that our circumſtances 
4 at 
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at chis time, and at the paſſing of the Na- 
vigation Act, are ſo widely different, as 
not to admit any parity of reaſoning upon 
the ſubjeR. In the next, Ruſſia is actu- 
ally a rival to us in many of our capital 
manufaQures ; ; and with reſpect to their 
principal raw materials, with which they 
ſupply us, viz; iron, hemp, and flax, the 
chief articles in common to that Empire 
and America, if we do not think the im- 
portation duty free from both nations, 
neceſſary for the encouragement of our 
own manufactures, as well as for the diſ- 
| couragement of thoſe which have grown 
up in the ſame country with the materials; 
there can be no objection to the equaliz- 
ing of the duties upon them. As to Ire- 
land, there is no ſmall probability (from 
the connection which that country, par- 
ticularly the Northern part, has with 
America) of her being diſpoſed to take 
the lead herſelf in this buſineſs, if we do 
not. 


R — 


ab T e * 2 
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Tuns are many important point for 
our conſideration. The fale of three 
millions of our manufactures, the proba- 
bility of a very great increaſe, * and the 


former employment of nearly 4000 ſhips 
in our Commerce—This is an enormous 
gap to be filled up, and whkkch che experi- 
ence of a few years ſince the breaking out 
of the war, has ſhewn us was ſupplied, not 
by Britiſh but by foreign ſhips; and which 
encreaſed ſo much, as ts form at this time 
ſeven parts in fifteen of the ſhipping we em- 
ploy. The price we pay for focign ſhipping 
is in ready money ; the balance of trade 
with.the nations from which we chiefly 
receive the fupply being greatly againſt 
us. If we build ourſelves, it muſt be at 
an expenſive rate: Whilſt American ſhips 
1 * The writers upon American en agres 
in that Country's doubling her inhabitants every 
twenty-five years. In fifty years, therefore, her 
annual purchaſes of our manufactures would amount 


to no leſs than twelve millions ſter ling 


4 ( 285 \) 
are purchaſed cheap, and are paid for in 
barter. of our own manuſaQures. But as 
this general head of American ſhips may 
admit of ſome difference, that country 
| being compoſed of ſuch a variety of peo- 
ple and fituations, as to make it impoſ- 
fible to apply the ſame argument to all, a 
diviſion ſhould be made of the New Eng- 
land States, from thoſe to the Weſtward 
and Southward of them; becauſe the 
principal fear which we are taught to ap- 


prehend, ariſes from the former, they be- 
ing repreſented as the only great builders 
of ſhips, and therefore ſuppoſed to be in 

A capacity (if admitted as formerly) to 

prevent the uſe of Britiſh built ſhips. 
T bis is not ſtrictly true; for of the ſhips 
built in America, the New Englaad States 
ſupplied only about three-fiſihs. But to 
take it upon the largeſt ſcale, would it not 
be a profitable trade, to barter our manu- 
faQures ſor their ſhips, or upon che ſtipy- 
Kitcd terms of their being the Joint pro- 
R 2 periy 
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perty of Britiſh ſubjects, and the citizens 
of the United States; one half of which 
to be always the property of Britiſh ſub- 
jects, and to be navigated by a propor- 

tionate number of Britiſh ſeamen. Ex- 
: cluſive of the political benefits to be de- 
rived from ſo clofe a conneQion with a 
people of the ſame manners and language, 
it would inſure to us the manuſfaQures of 
cordage, ſails, and flores. Such a trade has 
been always conſidered tobe advantageous 
to a nation; and as the New-England 
States are rivals in our fiſheries, and the 
only part of America that may be made 
| capable, in time, of | injuring us in the car- 
Tying trade, would it not be more pru- 
dent in us, if we could procure a ſufficient 
ſupply of ſhips upon good terms from 
them, to get into poſſeſſion of ſome of 
theſe dangerous weapons of offence : 4 
and to participate (at leaft as much as we 
can) in the trade which theſe States carry 
5 on, by the fupply of our manufactures for 


their 


im) 
their ſhips and produce? In ſhort, having 
a full experience of the paſt, and ad- 
mitting this fear of the New. England 
States to have ſome foundation, whethee 
It is not better FOE 7 , 


guts To bear thoſe ills we have, a 
Than fly to others which we know not of? 

Bor ſhould even the trade of the New- 
England States, with reſpect to the ad- 
vantage it is of to this country, be fa © 
pended i in a doubtful balance, that of the 
Middle and Southern States would, how- 


ever, preponderate greatly i in our favour. 


They build many ſhips ; but they were 
| always, and will again be, by order, and 
| for the account of Britiſh Merchants, 
manned by Britiſh ſailors, the ſtores of 
Britiſh manufacture; ; and they will bring 
from theſe States their produce to Great 
Britain; the payment for Which will be 
made in manufactures directly to them. 


Such deciſive advantages, particularly 
with reſpe& to the carrying trade, at 
g | the 
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the time that they ſhew the propriety 
of - our. cultivating the ſtricteſt union 
with theſe ' States, point aut the ne- 
ceſſity of taking into our conſideration, 


how far, leſs advantages, or even , 2 trade 


carried on without loſs, with the New- 
England States, ought to have weight 
with us, if ſuch an advantageous connec- 
tion with the other States 1s to be pro- 
cured on no other terms, 


Tas advantages which will ariſe to this 
country, by making it an entrepot for 
American commodities, haye been already 
ſtated. But if the Americans are con» 
ſidered in the ſame view as foreigners, the 
additional charges to which their ſhipping 
will be liable, and of which they now bit. 
terly complain, will render this plan abor- 
tive, . The very ſmall charge in the free 


ports of France and Holland, will throw 


the ſcale greatly in their favour, If we 
recur to our experience, to the amazing 
2 | growth 


f 


ä 
growth of our power and riches, which 
kept an even pace with the growth of out 
Colonies, it would certainly point out to 
us the ſuperior wiſdom of endeavouring to 
recover what is gone aſtray from us, rather 
than in a fit of puerile and fruitleſs reſent- 
ment, to turn Knights Errant in ſearch of 


new conſumers of our manufactures. A 
country, where agriculture or fiſhery is 
the ſtaple, and where great plenty of un- 
occupied and fertile lands prevent the ſet- 
tlement of manufacturies, will prove bet- 
ter and more certain cuſtomers, than ſettled 


nations, whole principle is to . 
manufactures of their own. 


Tu former narrow . Franee 
and Spain, which is held out as an ex- 
ample to us, has been very much changed 
in both countries. They have given 
proofs, France very ſtrong ones, of the 
benefits they have received in conſequence. 
It was a very oppoſite conduct to the policy 
thus 


(130 
thus recommended, that put this nation in 
poſſeſſion of her power and riches. Hut 
abſolute Monarechies are not the coun- 


tries to. ſearch for examples. of com- 


merical regulation... It would b be wiſer 


for us to turn our eyes to the induſtrious : 


1 4 . * 
11881 2101 . * 


Dutch. whoſe immenſe riches ſhew the 
advantages of the eſtabliſhment of a free 
trade. Could this country be made one 
great free port, tlie ſame conſequences 
would follow. But alterations of impor- 
tance are of ferious moment in this coutis 
alter ardd r 3 HEIRS VIE as 293 

Br. the treaty between Ferns" And 
America, the former muſt have all the 
privileges of the moſt favoured nation. 


The ſubſequent treaties between America 
and the European powers are upon a prin- 


Ciple of reciprocity: An argument is drawn 
from this, that as America can give us in 
return No ſuperior advantages, we are not to 


grant r more to her than to other foreign na · 
sps | 


tions. 


? » 
* 2 & % 
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* 
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8 
tions. It is not ſuch treaties, it is the 
probable effects of trade that ought to di- 
rect our actions. It can never be a detri- 
ment to us, that France poſſeſſes the power 
when ſhe has not the means of carrying 
the privilege into execution. The ad- 
vantages, which we enjoy, will render it 
uſeleſs to her. France has no other 
proſpect of material advantages by the in- 
dependence of America, than what accrues 
to her from the diſmemberment of our 
empire, and the weakneſs to which we are 
in conſequence reduced. But this is in 
itſelf of the greateſt importance to her, 
and amply indemnifies her for the ex- 
pences of the war, and whatever loſſes 
ſhe ſuſtained in the conteſt. It is very 
flattering to 'our pride but not to our 
pockets, to conſider the reſiſtance which 
we made to a hoſt of enemies, Our re- 
ſources went beyond the moſt ſanguine 
expectations. But our exertions have ad- 

n * ded 
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ded about one hundred millions to our 
debt, and four millions per annum to our 
taxes. 5 PII 


The mutual advantages which this 
country and America would receive from 
4 cloſe connection with each other, are 
eaſily conceiyed; nor will the eſtabliſn- 
ment of ſuch a connection be a matter of ſo 
much difficulty, as from the preſent appa- 
rent indiſpoſition towards it on either fide, 
might be imagined, There is not yet, that 
ſtock of good temper in either people that 
could be wiſhed. This is however the 
effect of very natural cauſes, which a lit- 
tle time may remove. The Engliſh: are 
yet ſore from their diſappointment, and 
though they have loſt a part of their do- 
minions, they have not loſt the recollec- 
tion of having been maſters, and expect 
ſomething like the uſual deference, till 
to be paid to them. The Americans, on 
the conrary, having by perſeverance and 


patient ſuffering attained to an unlooked 
| for 


um 
* 


. 

for Gremignty,. and to the eſtabliſhment, 
of great republics, ere elated with the 
poſſeſſion of a power, of which they had 
not the ſmalleſt idea at the breaking out 
of the war. They would be without the 
common paſſions of mankind, if they 
could meet ſuch fortune unmoved. But 
it has an unpleaſant tendency at preſent to 
make them jealous of the moſt innocent 
expreſſions, and to ſearch for cauſes, 
which never had exiſtence but in their 

own conception. 
This was the caſe with the late proclama- 
tion forbidding American ſhips bringing 
| their produceintoour Weſt India Iſlands, a 
proclamation merely of an eſtabliſhed re- 
gulation, which naturally followed the 
granting of independence to America, 
whoſe trade, being then altered in its rela- 
tion to us, became ſubject to the exiſ- 
ting prohibitory laws. The putting 
them in execution was the more ne- 
ceſſary, as the ports had been opened in 
N ; the 
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the Weſt Indies without authority. The 
eſtabliſhment of our laws became the firſt” 
conſideration, the next, how far an altera- 


* 


tion could be made in them to the advan- 
tage of the country, by an examination 
into its commerical intereſts with reſpect 
to America. In ſuch an examination, 
this proclamation would of courſe have 
given place to an arrangement of trade 
between the two nations. Had we not 
put in force the laws reſpecting this ma- 
terial part of our trade, there could have 
been no diſcuſſion concerning it. We 


had then ſurrendered the Weſt India trade 


to America, without the leaſt ſtipulation. 
In the diſcuſſion of a commerical treaty, 
the terms upon which this part of it 
would have been formed, could not have 


been difficult, as the mutual intereſt of 
each country required, that the Weſt In- 


dies ſhould be open to the ſupply of lum 
ber and proviſions from the American. 
States, and therefore, the terms upon 

which 


* 


S 
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which this part of the treaty was to be 
founded, would have made the proclamation 
a mere temporary enforcing of our laws, 
neceſſary at the time, whilſt our commeice 
was in an unſettled ſtate. | 


But it had unfortunately happened, 
that ſeveral trifling and unforeſeen events, 
had fallen out in America, and produced 
a coolneſs, which intemperate men 
have had too much effect in increa- 
ſing. At New Vork, the flag of an Ameri- 
can veſſel was forcibly hauled down by 
the Refugees. The Britiſh flag was treated 
in the ſame manaer in an American port, 
and, as will always happen on thefe occa- 
ſions, each threw the firſt offence upon the 
other. Both Governments were igno- 
rant of theſe outrages at the time they 
were committcd, and when they came to 
their knowledge, they declared their diſ- 
apprebation, They were the acts of pri- 

vate 


6 : 
| vate people, done in the heigth of reſent- 
i ment and retaliation, and which neither 


of the Governments could prevent. Ano- 
ther cauſe, producing a more unpleaſant | 
effect, aroſe in South Carolina. That 
people ſore, with the immenſe loſſes their 
l Rate has ſuſtained, and irritated by the 
taking away of negroes by the Refugees, 
| which they alledged were the property of 
i | | perſons remaining in the ſtate, but which 
in the unavoidable confufion at New 
York, whither they were carried, could. 
1 never be aſcertained ; in reſentment loaded 
ll our ſugars with a duty of- twenty five -per 
cent. more than thoſe of any other nation. 
Such cauſes ought to have been confidered 
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i as proceeding from the ſudden heat of pri- 
| vate people, and not to have produced na- 
tional effects. 

| 
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The diſorders in America indicate very 
plainly, that the Government is not in the 
i — hands 
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hands of the cool and tempetate part of the 
country. Theconſequence whichthe people 
of this country draw from theſe diſorders 
is, that the preſent Government of Ameri- 
ca cannot continue under its preſent form, 
but that either a monarchy, or the ſepara- 
tion of each State from the other, (form- 
ing a number of ſmall. kingdoms or re- 
publicks) will take place; and that until 
ſome ſettlement is made, great diſorders 
will prevail. Theſe ſentiments are very 
natural to them. It would moſt probably 
be the caſe in Europe. It has happened 
in our own country, and men generally 
reaſon from the experience they have of 
their o affairs. But the Americans 
having no powerful neighbours to watch 
opportunities of increaſing their diſſen- 
tions, in order to ſeparate and weaken 
them, and being in general, or the great 

er 


n 

er part, men of ſtrong underſtandings, 
plain manners, and of a ſpirit very little 
diſpoſed to ſubmit, they will be found 
equal to the quieting theſe diſorders, 
and eſtabliſhing, if not one union very 
powerful States. The greateſt diff:rence 
of manners is between the New England 
States, and all the others to the weſtward 
or ſouthward of them. Frequent marks 
of mutual diſguſt were formerly ſhewn ; 
unconquerable by any other means, than 
our placing them in one common ſituation 
of grievance and danger, at the commence 
ment of the War. During that period, 
theit mutual ſafety obliged them to keep 


cloſely connected together. This | cauſe 
being now at an end, the old diſputes be- 
tween the New England and the other 
States (there does not appear to be any 
diſagreement of conſequence amongſt any 
of the middle and ſouthern States,) might 
poſſibly revive, 


But there is a circum- 


ſtance 


. 

. ſtance that will prevent them from ariſing 
to any dangerous heigth. This, is the 
ſettlement of che Refugees in ſuch great 
numbers in Nova Scotia, as will probably 
prove a conſtant check upon the New Eng- 
land States. The inveteracy, which they 
mutually poſſeſs to each other, wall not 
ceaſe in the preſent age. If we conſider 

America as one union, her conduct in ſuf- 
fering ſuch a number of enemies to be 
collected in one body, does not appear to 
be very good policy. At the ſame time 
we cannot but admire the fortuitious event, 
which by bringing them ſo nearly toge- 
ther, has removed the greateſt danger that 
America had to fear from internal diſ- 
e Sg 


Although the reſentment of America 
operated very ſtrongly againſt this coun- 
try, during the war, yet it ſubſided very un- 
expectedly at the peace. For it is owing 
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to very trifling ſubſequent circumſtances, 


that new jealouſies have ariſen. But al- 


though their reſentment ſunk towards this 
country, it did not towards the Refugees. 
It is too ſevere a taſ to walk in mournful 
proceſſion over the calamitous ſcenes of the 


late unhappy war. Every page of hiſtory 


that treats of civil diſſentions, records 


them as productive of the greateſt cruelties 
and diſtreſſes. Like family quarrels, they 


are always the moſt inveterate. We are 


therefore not to be ſurprized, either at the 
paſſions of the Americans being continu— 


ally goaded by the ſevere recollection of 


the loſs of a huſband, a wife, a parent, or 


a child, ſtill freſh in their memories, nor 
at the violence of theRefugees, driven from 
their poſſeſſions, and themſelves and their 


families reduced to penury and want. A 


very few months only have paſſed fince 
the peace, the ratification has not yet reach- 
ed them. When the Americans are ſettled 


quietly 
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quietly and at peace, their paſſions will 
ſubſide, and we mult be led to hope, that 
they will make a diſtinction among the Re- 
fugees, and that equitable meaſures will be 
taken, both with reſpect to them and the 
eſtates of the abſentees. Accordingly as 
the merits of the former appear, which may 
be done by claſſing them, ſome part of 
their property will probably be reſtored; 
and with reſpect to the latter, the ſame 
liberality of ſentiment which prevails in 
European wars, tannot fail to excite the 


attention of America, 


The ſober men in America are fully 
ſenſible of the neceſſity of a moderate con- 
duct, and are ſtriving to regain the power 
which in ſome States they have been for- 
cibly driven from, and in others have in- 
diſcreetly parted with. Some of them have 
had the wiſdom to bend to the violence of 
the ſtorm, and by a temporary ſubmiſſion 

Tz are 


| = 


are now regaining poſſeſſion of Covert 


ment. Others, whoſe impatience was 
moſt prevalent, and who retired: from the. 
adminiſtration in diſguſt, find much great- 
er difliculties to encounter. The American 
affairs thus ſituated, have been the means 
of an opinion ſtron gly urged, that till this is 
effected, and the congteſs is inveſted with 


an authority upon which a reliance can 


be placed by foreign powers, no treaty of 

commerce ſhould be made. This evil can 

only be removed in this country, by the 
il knowledge we have of our mutual inte- 
" "reſts, and lending our aſſiſtance to com- 
poſe thoſe diſorders, by an acquieſcence in 
all that concerns our common advantages. 
if For it is by no means a certainty that con- 


greſs will ever recover a permanent au- 
= thority over all the lates, The neceſſity 
of a ſovereign power may produce a tem- 
porary one to compoſe the preſent differ- 
ences, and to ſettle their debts. But to 

continue 
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continue the union of this extenſive coun- 
try, is a matter of great doubt. It is moſt 
probable, that the diviſions of the States 
which have been mentioned in the remarks 
upon the trade, will take place, and that 
there will be three great republics, accord- 
ing to the ſimilitude of their manners, cuſ- 
toms, and commerce. The New Eng- 
land States will make one. Nature has 
united them in the ſtrongeſt manner. 
New York, the Jerſeys, Pennſylvania, De- 
laware, Maryland, and Virginia will form 
another, the richeſt and moſt powerſul. 
This country will command the great in- 
ternal navigations, flowing through the 
Hudſon and Delaware Rivers, and the 
great Bay of Cheſapeak, communicating 
by ſeveral portages, with the waters of 
the Ohio, and, by that means, with the 
whole interior country over the moun- 
tains; the moſt fertile lands, and the beſt 
climate of all America; and to the inhabi- 
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tants of which, Britiſh ſhips will 1 
riers of the manufactures. of Great Bri- 
tain, and the exports of an abundant pro- 
duce in return. The third Government in 


America will be the Carolinas and Geor- 


gia, nations of planters, great conſumers 
of manufactures, and full of luxurious 
products, of which we ſhall alſo be the 
carriers. All our conſular eſtabliſhments 
ought to be made upon this ſuppoſition, 
as the moſt natural and moſt conducive to 


our intereſts. 


If there is any Engliſhman who does 
nat regret the loſs of America, he does not 
deſerve that name ; but to ſuppoſe, as we 
have been ſeriouſſy told, that 1n dependence 


muſt prove ruinous to America, requires - 


more belief than even Engliſhmen them- 


ſelves, and they are not deficient in cre- 


dulity, poſſeſs. It is too much to ſuppoſe, . 
that the ſnows of Canada and Nova Scotia 
will 


. 


will be found ſo full of temptation, as to 
cauſe the emigration of the inhabitants of 
the United States; or that a ſix months * 
| winter can render thoſe fertile and beauti- 


ful countries, ſo widel y extended at the back 
of the middle and ſouthern ſtates, and in 
which a perpetual ſummer reigns, deſerted 
and deſolate. The attainment of ſove- 
reignty, by any people who have ſufficient 
internal ſtrength to ſupport it, can never 
be injurious to themſelves. The ſtates of 
the ſeven United Provinces were not 


ruined by throwing off the government of 


Spain, and yet their ſituation was as much 
more precarious than America, as they 
were in all reſpects inferior to her in 
power, and in future proſpect. Countries 
Which have ſeverely felt the ſcourge of 


war, are recruited by a very few years of 
peace. F landers, which has ſo often felt 
it, is one of the richeſt countries in 
Europe. No Engliſh trader refuſes to 
8 | truſt 


{ „ * 
truſt a German, becauſe his country 
was laid waſte in the laſt, and almoſt 


in every continental war. America, 


— though loaded with debt, has ſufficient 


reſources within herſelf to pay it. The 
Colonies of Nova Scotia and Canada, 
which are held out to us in ſo glori- 
ous a light, will never, notwithſtanding. 
their freedom from taxes, increaſe like 
her ſtates. The ſuperior benefits to 
be derived from climate, from being 
better peopled, and from the poſſeſſion 
of vaſt tracts of fertile lands for new 
cultivation, will in a courſe of years re- 
move every burthen arifing from her 
debts. Her eſtabliſhments are eaſy to her, 
Every nation in Europe ſolicits to partake 
of her trade, and as commercial principles 
are now well known, ſhe will find ſuſi- 
cient markets for her produce, ſhould we 
refuſe to receive it. Ft 


* Is PIE. 


By 


Tr) 


By feriouſly reflecting upon our own 
tuation, and endeavouring, diſpaſſionately 
to repair the loſſes we have ſuſtained, we 


ſhall be better able to recover from them. 
Our ſituation is bad, but not deſperate. 


The reſtoration of our commerce muſt be 
the means, and the only means of the re- 


ſtoration of our power. It is an act of 


x 


wildneſs and deſperation to ſuppoſe Ame 


rica loſt to us, becauſe ſhe is connected 
with France, and to reject her with hor- 
ror, leſt ſhe ſhould become a rival to our 
commerce, which it is her own actual in- 
tereſt to ſupport. _ lh | 


We muſt be ſurprized to obſerve fo 
much ill timed reſentment in our preſent 
ntuation. For. to what other cauſe, than 
to prevent a future connection with Ame- 
rica, can we attribute the pains, which the 
noble author of the obſervations, on the 
commerce of the United States, has taken 
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64 
to wander through the lakes of America, 
to diſcover that there is but one mile 
«portage between Cayahoga River, that 
< empties itſelf into Lake Erie, which 
« fually runs into the River St, Lawrence 
<< and the River Muſkinghum, which runs 
« into the Ohio, and communicates with 
the Gulph of Mexico. Notwithſtand- 
«« ingthe navigation of the Rivers St. Law- 
<«« rence and Miſſiſipi is obſtructed in 

„Winter and Spring, in the firſt by 
Ice, and in the laſt by the rapidity 
« of the waters, and notwithſtanding the 
« diſtance is not above ſixty miles be- 
< tween the navigable part of the Potow- 
< mack, which runs into the Chelapeak, 
and a navigable branch of the Ohio, yet 
„the River St. Lawrence, (the excluſive 
* trade of which belongs to Great Britain, 


wo 


| 4 (the Lakes, the Ohio, and the Miſſiſipi, 


« will be the principal communications of 
*© the vaſt country beyond the moun- 
*. tains”) The miſtakes of the portage, 

and 


( 19 ) + 
and the badneſs of navigation in Ametica, | 
which are mentioned, are not neceſſary 
here to be adverted to.) He farther 
obſerves that Our iſlands, eſpe- 
«* cially Jamaica; might receive ſup- 
4 plies from the Miſſifipi, whilſt a cargo 
might at the proper ſeaſon go up the 
River, if it is open to us, and bring lum- 
ber, cattle, mules, and ſupplies of every 


kind, except fiſh”—A ſyſtem of trade 
which, it muſt be acknowledged, would be 


moſt perfectly adapted to the wants of our 
Weſt India Colonies ; provided That the 
Cayahoga and the Muſkinghum Rivers, be- 
longed to us. That the navigation to the 
St. Lawrence was not very expenſi ve and 
full of obſtructions— That the St. Law- 
rence was not ſhut up fix months in the 
year, and that we had any property at all in 
the Mitlifipi, or, in the mode of expreſſion 
uſed by our author, F it was open to us. 
That unfortunate monoſyllable /, could it 
be got the better of, would make all the 
U2 difference 


{ 169 ) | 
difference which he ſtates in our ſitua- 
tion. 

: The experience of a century has made, 
what he calls, „the youthful ardor of 
4 graſping at the American trade,” grey in 
the employment, and although it might 
be youthful in us, it would be nevertheleſs 
wiſe to run a race with any. foreign nation, 
however eager for it, ſooner than loſe any 
part that is in our power to retain. If the 
foreigner has ſuffered by his raſh and early 
adventures, his loſſes will be our gain. 
But as commerce is fluctuating, and as a 
firſt loſs often prompts the merchant to try 
to repair it, 
Mor reficit rates | 
Quaſſas, indocilis pauperiem pati 
we ſhould not reſtrain our merchants, 
but do our part to open the trade, and 
leave the reſt to their diſcretion. They 
are men of ability, induſtry, And ex- 
perience, 


| ( 151) 
perience, and if we repair the broken road, 
we may ſafely traſt the journey to their 
care. But if, perſiſting in our former 
haughtineſs, we rely rpon the neceſſity, 
which we think the Americans are under 
of taking our manufactures, we may draw 
the cord too tight, and occaſion its break- 
ing in our hands, and plunging us into 
that mire into which our folly has drawn 
us. The Americans are relapſing into 
their former luxury and enjoyments. The 
war precluded them for a time, but a ſpirtt 
for indulgence now breaks forth, with in- 
creaſed force, and the orders for goods 
which have been lately tranſmitted, are 
filled with as many ſuperfluities as neceſ- 
ſaries. Whether this is a wiſe conduct in 
ſuch ſtates, muſt be the conſideration of 
their own Government; but it will not 
be a wiſe conduct in us, if we neglect the 
means of drawing them into that depen- 
dence which their trade will produce; at 
the 
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we fame time that it is attended with the 
| greateſt benefit to ourſelves, by diſpoſing of 


our manufactures for uſeful commodities, 
both for our own conſumption and for ex- 
port. They will come to us for ordina- 
tion for their clergy, for maſters to educate 
their children, and for free communication 


in all thoſe habits, from which the clo- 


ſeſt connections are derived. 


As the definitive treaty with America 
is now ſigned, and her commerce will 
become an early object of parliamentary 
deliberation, we ſhould be vigorous in 


our exertions to improve ſuch promiſing 


advantages. France, apprehenſive of them, 


is fully ſenſible of her danger, in the 


reſtoration of our ancient commercial 


connection; and no circumſtance eſcapes 


the vigilance of her miniſter in America, 
which can flatter the pride, or cheriſh the 
reſentment of the United States againſt us. 

She 


\ 


( 153 ) 
She ſpares neither art, influence, or money, 
to effect her purpoſes. She has conſuls, 


and vice conſuls, agents, both public and ; 


private, diſtributed and penſioned in every 
part of America. Her appointments are 
| liberal and magnificent. It is not, hows! 
ever, difficult for us to counter- act her 
deſigns. We can do it with little trouble, 
and as little expence. A miniſter of good 
ſenſe, and commercial knowledge, more 


eminent for a plainneſs of manners, 
neceſſary to live in habits with a plain 
people, | than for the greatneſs of his birth, 
or the ſplendor of his titles Three conſuls 
for the New England, the middle, and the 
Southern States (the conſal for the middle 
States to be at. the ſame time conſul 
general) poſſeſſing the fame qualities, 
living in familiarity with the people, and 
judiciouſly chuſing the vice-conſuls in 
the different ports (which would be 
little or no charge to - govrnment) 


would 


61540 
would produce the effect in a very. 
ſhort time, of making this country 
once more the centre of American com- 


merce. It is too early to think of treaties 
of alliance; America is yet too young. As 
little occaſion is there for treaties of 


commerce; a plain act of parliament, 


avoiding all manner of reference to former 
acts, comprehenſive of the duties and 
regulations of the whole trade, would have 
as good an effect as any treaty whatever. 

It would make our laws of trade, reſpecting 
America, familiar and eaſy to her 

merchants, encouraging them to form 

connections with us, which the ſimilarity | 
of our language and manners would mature 
into a perfedt union. 


Our intereſt demands that this union 
ſhould take place with frankneſs, and with. 
the warmeſt return of antient affection. 
We have no better means of judging of the 


' | | fature, 


616865 
future, than by a recollection of former 
benefits, Our habits are made toeach other. 
Weare deſcended from one common ſtock, 
and though unhappy diſputes have ſepara- 
ted us for a ſeaſon, the dayof reconciliation | 
is arrived, which we hope will unite us 

* for ever. 


aid.” remains but to explain the 
particular motives which induced the Au- 
thor to intrude theſe obſervations upon the 
world. They aroſe from a well- grounded 
apprehenſion of the danger, which an 
intemperate reſentment of the paſt quarrel, 
and an ill-timed contempt for a future 
connection with America, would probably 
bring upon this nation. America may be 
froward, but ſhe is young and full of 
warmth; a quality 2 requires only 
1 uſages: to improve into the moſt 
n E Aatis- 


on i? 
ſatisfactory temper. It becomes our wiſdom, 
as an an tient and well conſtituted Govern- 
ment, to act with prudence and forbear- 
ance, and we ſhall then reap the ample 
fruits which ſuch a conduct will produce. 


* 


Such were the motives that actuated him 
in the production of this work. It is offered 
with the humility which becomes an Engliſh- 
man at this period, when the diſtteſſes of the 
Empire call for the wiſdom of the wiſeſt, to 
remove them from us. If there is any thing 

in them contrary to the good of either 
country, it is moſt ſincerely ſubmitted to 
the judgment of more able and intelligent 
men. In matters of this ſerious nature, 
it would be preſumption to ſuppoſe, 
that imagination has not crept in with 
"reaſon, or error with truth. Fallibility is 
the inſeparable companion of \haman 
nature, The Author has taken pains care- 
fully 


Ce en ee 
2 fully to collect the moſt l and ap- 


proved facts, which relate to the ſubjeck. 
Theſe will ſpeak for themſelves, when _ 


the opinions which he has formed upon 
"them are forgotten, and in the duſt. 
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